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industry. 


sources. 
as the result of the war. 
war in aggravated form. 











Comment 


But even a layman’s reading of the terms of oil in 
this contract reveals provisions so far reaching, so sweep- 
ing in the degree of monopolistic power granted to the 
Standard Oil Company, and in my opinion so clearly 
unfavorable to the people of the United States that I 
could not refrain from speaking out against the contract. 
On the floor of the House of Representatives I said in part: 

“Mr. Speaker, one of the greatest dangers to true 
freedom in America is monopoly control of national re- 
Monopoly control has increased, not decreased, 
It will be with us after the 


“It is, therefore, nothing short of alarming to discover 
that last November an agreement was entered into be- 
tween the United States Government generally and the 
Navy specifically with the Standard Oil Co. whereby the 
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New Leader _ 





By JONATHAN STOUT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Confirming the re- 
port in this space two months ago, WPB Chair- 


man Donald Nelson this week announced the 
appointment of two labor vice-chairmen in the 
War Production Board in an effort to appease 
labor's demands for an active role in direction 
of the war effort. 

Long and protracted negotiations led to the 
appointment of Joseph D. Keenan as_ vice- 
chairman in charge of labor production, and 
Clinton S. Golden as vice-chairman in charge 
of manpower liaison. Keenan is on leave from 
his post as secretary of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, AFL. Golden is assistant ‘president 
of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, of 
which Phil Murray is president. 

Chief significance lies in the announcement 
that both will be operating vice-chairmen in- 
stead of consultative officials. 

What lies behind this is the insistence by 
Nelson from the beginning that if the two men 
came in as direct representatives of labor, he 
would give them nice offices and he would con- 
sult them from time to time but would not give 
them an active operating role in WPB. If they 
wished to have the latter, Nelson said, they 
would have to come in as government officials 
and not as labor representatives. 

Nelson pointed to the fact that business men 
coming into WPB are required to sever their 
business connections. The labor men pointed out 
that business men can go back into business 
after the war either with their former com- 
panies or others where they would be in equal 


demand. A labor leader can’t do that, they 
argued. It takes a long climb to achieve union 
leadership. And a labor leader who steps out 


of his union to take a government job, can’t 
expect his successor to step down on his return. 
They tried to drive home the fact that labor 
unions can’t be compared to business organi- 
zations. But it was no soap. 

It was on that rock that Walter Reuther, 
who had been the favored candidate for the CIO 
post, withdrew. 

The difference in the positions of Reuther 


as against Keenan and Golden is_ that 
Reuther is an elected leader of the rank- 
and-file, whereas Keenan and Golden are 


the hired, albeit able, assistants of elected 

leaders. 

The higher significance of this situation 
lies in the fact that although labor has long 
demanded its proper place in the direction 
of the war effort, a sudden compliance with 
it would put organized labor in a dilemma. 
Where to find the officials to step into such 
government posts for labor? 

To denude the: labor unions of their 
for such a purpose would obviously be out of 
the question. 

And the fact is that labor has not yet devel- 
oped a corps of able and trained labor am- 
bassadors to delegate to such roles. Labor has 
some able ambassadors, such as the AFL’s 
Bob Watt, Frank Fenton, Boris Shishkin and 
the CIO’s Jim Carey, Clint Golden, John Brophy. 
But labor is going to need many more, dozens 
and dozens more. 

In the developing problem of the relations 
between labor and government, this is an ele- 
ment which will demand greater attention. 


leaders 


at the 
such 
Alex- 
labor 


labor, looking enviously 
position in the British government of 
labor men as Attlee, Morrison, Bevan, 
ander, etc., should remember that British 
has a political party of its own. 
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American 


The Army has ordered 45% of the beef kill 
this year set aside for military requirements. 
The Government will therefore buy almost half 
the total consumer beef produced this year. 
The Government is buying equally large por 
tions of the fish and vegetable packs. 

A good question is why the Government 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Mowrer, Carey, Agar 
At Rally for Polish 
Jews, Sat., June 19 


MASS MEETING to 

the heroic resistance of the Jews of 
Warsaw and to honor the death of Szmul 
Zylgelbojm, Polish-Jewish Socialist leader, 
will be held Saturday evening, June 19th, 
8:30 p. m., at Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 
7th Ave., under the auspices of the Jewish 
Labor Committee. 

Speakers at the meeting will 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, journalist and 
columnist; James Carey, secretary of the 
CIO; Van A. Bittner, Steel Workers’ 
Union, CIO; Lievt.-Commander Herbert 
Agar; Paul Muni; Adolph Held, president 
of the Jewish Labor Committee. 

Szmul Zylgelbojm ended his life 
weeks ago in London in protest against 
the indifference of the world to the Nazi 
slaughter of Jews in Warsaw. 
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commemorate 


include: 


two 


Standard Oil Co. was given 


California. 


this whole great 


the 
privilege of developing the Elk Hiils Navy oil reserve in 


“It is true that approximately one-third of the lands 
in the Elk Hills field belonged to the Standard Oil Co. 
prior to the signing of this contract and that those lands 
are deeded to the Government under its terms. 
for this, however, the Standard Oil Co. not only receives 
a monopoly of the right to develop and market all the 
reserve, 
concessions of the most far-reaching nature. 

“Under the terms of this contract, the United States 


exclusive right and 
entitle the Navy 
In return 
period. 


but it receives other 


Navy and the Standard Oil Co. are to share both the 
expenses of operation and the oil derived therefrom on 
the basis of the oil-land value held by each. This would 


Standard Oil Co. to one-third of it in 
has already been developed. 

“But the Standard Oil Co. is to receive for a period 

of 5 years the entire production, with no obligation 

to pay the Navy anything whatsoever during that 


“This will constitute giving to the Standard Oil Co. 
about 18,000,000 barrels of Navy oil, worth approximately 
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Jerry Voorhis Writes —“Behind the Elk Hills Oil Scandal” 


By Congressman JERRY VOORHIS 
ae weeks ago I obtained a copy of the contract 
between the Navy and the Standard Oil Company of 
California whereby the Standard Oil Company was given 
the exclusive right of developing the Elk Hills Naval Oil 
Reserve in California, the largest oil reserve in the whole 
world, with the possible exception of one in Arabia. 
I am neither an attorney nor an expert in the oil 


such oil and the 
the zone which 


two-thirds of 


$20,000,000 at present prices and will amount to providing 
the Standard Oil Co. with approximately .$20,000,000 of 
capital at no interest whatsoever. 

“Even after the 5-year period is up, repayment 
Navy for the 18,000,000 barrels of oil just 
will be made in one of two ways. 
assign to Navy one-third of 
which, under the contract, will belong to Standard, or else, 
at the oil company’s option, it can make payment in its 
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to the 
referred to 
will 
production 


Either Standard 


f the one-third of 


own refined products at the going prices at that time. 











STORY OF A "SCOOP" 


HE House Public Lands Committee this week began a public investigation of the Elk Hills contract between the 
Navy and the Standard Oil Co. of California, and most of the papers over the country have begun telling the 
story of this huge “Profit Grab.” 
But three weeks ago The New Leader told this story across its front pages—while the nation’s press was silent. 
Fighting liberal Congressman Jerry Voorhis had exposed this deal in a speech to the House nearly a month ago. 
Voorhis, at our request, wired The New Leader full particulars and we ran the story in our June 5th issue. 
Five days later Drew Pearson in his syndicated “Washington Merry Go-Round” confirmed The New Leader's 
story. And the following week papers over the country began printing the “news”—although many papers “buried” 
the story in their financial pages. On page two, a New Leader “montage” shows the evolution of the story. 
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“In other words, the Navy is to advance to Standard 
oil belonging to the Navy worth approximately $20,- 
000,000 for a 5-year period at no interest charge to 
the oil company, and is to give to the oil company 
the right to make repayment over an extended period 
of time in its own refined products, thus enabling the 
company to compute as a part of its repayment all 
the profit involved through its whole operation of 
producing and refining the oil. 

“This $20,000,000 advance to be made by the Navy to 
the Standard Oil Co. is supposed to be for the purpose 
of financing exploration costs, but it is doubtful that those 
costs will amount to more than a minor fraction of that 





(Continued on Page Four) 
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White House Stand on Connally Bill 
To Determine Labor Support of FDR 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—In the light of its possible results what may well be 





me: 





Il Duce prepares 


nee. 





defense of Fascism against Allied invasion. 

















British Labor Rebuffs CP, Pledges 
End of Coalition After War 


LONDON (by Cable).—The 


3ritish Labor Party, meeting in Whitsuntide con- 


ference this week, reaffirmed its wartime stand in favor of a Coalition Government 
and emphatically restated its opposition to totalitarianism by rebuffing the attempts 


of the Communist 


The most important event of the convention 


-arty to gain admission to the Labor Party. 


was the victory of Arthur 


Greenwood over Herbert Morrison for the all-important post of party-treasurer. 


As in a complex political party, with many 
organized and varying motivations, 
there is no single reason for Greenwood’s vic- 
tory. An easy explanation is that Greenwood 
had the support of “left-wingers,” and that they 
backed his “anti-Government position.” Al- 
though Greenwood has been more. sharply 
critical of government policies than the other 
top Labor Party leaders, most of those in the 


“blocs” 


so-called “left-wing” (meaning those influenced 
by the Communists) have been the most en- 


The 


more as 


thusiastic backers of the Coalition policy. 
Communists acknowledge Churchill 
their leader than any Labor Party figure. At 
the same time, the large bloc of miners votes 
under Will Lawther, which has been allied with 
Communist forces, supported an independent 
candidate W. G. Hall against Greenwood and 
Morrison; they also voted to maintain the elec- 
toral truce. 

There is no doubt that there is an active cur 
rent of opinion in the Labor Party that has been 
restless over the Government’s growing conse 
vatism and the lack of a clear-cut Labor Party 


position on vital social reform measures, such 





as the Beveridge Plan. Many of these people, 
including Greenwood, are not ready for a polit- 
ical break and on the clear-cut motion to end 
the national coalition voted with the party 
executive, 

But on specific measures there has been in 
creasingly stronger criticism of the official La 
bor Party position and Grenwood has voiced 
many of these criticisms At the same time, 
much of Greenwood’s voting strength came from 
the bloe voting of Ernest Bevin’s union, and 
Bevin has heen the trongest supporter within 
the Labor Party of the National Government 
‘on-slow”™ plan regarding soc i} men re 

In the large then, Greenwood’s election can be 
attributed to a strange marriage of the more 
militant critics of the Labor Party and a strong 
hloe of nti-Morrison trade iInions 

j ve defeat Iministered t Co 
? attemp to gair 
r Pa uld end ¢ 
€ tempts t evive a 1 
notion in England. The vote was 1,951,000 t 
712.000, but 600,000 of the latter 
from the Mine Workers Federation w 
traditional rightist but is playing a_ political 
g#me of its own under the shrewd guidance 
Will Lawther 

Morrison’s main political strength has long 
been in the London Labor Party. But Green- 


wood has had a strong personal following and 


his ouster from the Churchill Government 








brought him much sympathy. 

When a minister in Churchill’s Government, 
Greenwood was mainly in charge of the recon- 
struction plans. Under his directorship, the vital 
Scott and Uthwatt reports, dealing with the 
utilization of land and reconstruction of bombed 
areas, were made. The significance of these re- 
ports—largely unmentioned in America—is that 
both stress the need of a unified and coordinated 
National Ministry of planning and reconstruc- 
tion. 

Both reports have been shelved by the gov- 
ernment. And in the February Commons de- 
bates over the creation of a Ministry of Town 
and Country planning, Greenwood was effective 
in his criticism of the Government and its sub- 
stitution of a weak resolution for these impor- 
tant reports. Greenwood, the minority leader, 
has always been more effective than Greenwood, 
the minister, and these sharp attacks brought 
Greenwood wide 

The most important single result of the Brit 
ish Labor parley was that although the Coali- 
tion principle was approved as a wartime neces- 
sity it was made clear that the truce would end 
immediately after the war. It this tacit 
promise that secured a large vote for the Coali- 


support. 


was 


tion now, 


"Forgotten Documentsi: 
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“Joseph E. Davies, ex-U. S. Ambassa- = 
dor to Soviet Russia, returned from his = 
= second visit to Josef Stalin last week to = 


American liberal-labor critics 
of his ‘Mission to Moscow’ movie. 


threaten the 





inn 


Mm 


At 


“He stepped off the plane (sentimentally 
named and ex- 
pressed shock at ‘the abuse the film was 
taking.” He one reporter 
quoted him, ‘to take the stump and reveal 
He darkly hinted that ‘a 
= tional story will break in two weeks which 
will make the opposition sorry.’ 

“One herewith, is 
about to make, the 


‘Mission ta Moscow’) 


promised, as 
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names.” sensa- 


sensational 


break. It 


story, 
will 


HunetsnayeqUensneuiitn 


not 


opposition, but Joseph E. Davies very = 
sorry. It reveals names. an = 
NEXT WEEK: The New Leader will 


publish an exclusive presenting 
documentary evidence that the Davies film 
= whitewash of the Stalin regime involved = 
a political and moral hypocrisy of scan- = 
dalous proportions. Don’t miss it! = 

Ta 
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story, 
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SY 


the fateful decision of 10 years of the Roosevelt 
stroke of the President. Will he sign the Connally anti-labor bill? 


awaits the 


Will he 


Administration pen 


veto 


it? Or will he permit it to become a law without his signature? 

A week ago informed observers here were certain that the President would 
sign the bill. Since then the anger of outraged Labor has had a chance to percolate 
through to the ivory towers of Washington and the certainty has lessened to some 


extent, though not enough to make a veto seem 
possible. 

Looming as the most probable of all is that the 
President’s decision with respect to the Connally 
anti-Labor strait jacket is that it will not be 
made on the just merits of the case. 

Prevailing opinion here believes John L. Lewis 
deliberately baited a Tory Congress into passing 
the Connally Bill on the theory that it would put 
President Roosevelt on the spot and lead to split- 
ting off his Labor support for 1944. This is 
ardently believed in New Deal inner circles par- 
ticularly. It is pointed out that Lewis picked 
his spot with Machiavellian cunning .. . a situa- 
tion in which the worst anti-Labor bill in a 
decade was introduced by a Democrat (Senator 
Connally of Texas), made worse in the House 
by the incorporation of the even more vicious 
terms of another Democrat (Rep. Howard 
Smith of Virginia), passed by Democratic major- 
ities in both Senate and House, unopposed by a 
Democratic Administration, and signed by a 
Democratic President. 

None questions that Lewis might enjoy 
sticking his thumb in Roosevelt’s eye, but 
the above theory leaves completely unex- 
plained how all that maneuvering could have 
been engineered by Lewis despite the fact 
that he does not control the Tories in Con- 
gress, the Democratic majorities in either 
House or Senate, the Democratic Admin- 
istration, and certainly not the Democratic 
President. 

More tenable as a theory, perhaps, is the con- 
clusion of careful observers that what the Presi- 
dent does about the Connally Bill may depend 
very largely on what Lewis does about another 
coal miners walkout, and that the motive will be 
to pass the hot foot back to “Mr. Eyebrows.” 

The current extension of the coal miners con- 
tract ends tomorrow at midnight. The President 
has until next Friday midnight to sign or veto 
the Connally Bill. Informed opinion here be- 
lieves that if the coal miners, lacking a contract, 
fail to go to work Monday morning President 
Roosevelt may seize the opportunity to sign the 
bill with the expectation that the country will 
put the blame on Lewis. 

The most unfortunate aspect of this fine 
art of political feuding as exemplified by 
Roosevelt and Lewis is that the chief victims 
are the 12 to 14 million organized and the 
30 to 40 million unorganized workers of the 
nation. 

An analysis of the Connally Bill shows 
clearly that it is more than an anti-Labor 
bill. It is in fact a key section of a complete 
economic and political straitjacket for the 
Labor movement. 





Viewed from a larger perspective the Cor 
nally Bill is part of a trap in which Labor 

1. Gives of its flesh and blood to the firir 
lines of the war without any voice in the na 
tional councils that direct that national effort 

2. Gives of itself and its skill and labor in the 
production of the means of carrying on the war 
effort for ourselves and our allies without ar 
voice in the direction or planning of that pro 
duction. 

3. Gives itself voluntarily to 4 no tr 
pledge and wage freezing under a Little Stee 
formula without similar equal restrictior 
the most scandalous Wa Profiteering it 
history of the United States 

4. Gives of its loyalty and support \ 
ministration which, while holding wage ov 
to the level of May 1942, has not kept it edge 
of price control wit tl result r 
sacrifices in this war are eing n ! 
on the home front and its flesh and r 
war front. There is f 

5. And now, to make it possible for I 
to stir a finger to get nt t 
tion in which it f ts€ a Tory ¢ gress 
without an effective st aving beer ker 
the Administration to prevent it has passed a 
anti-strike ll which makes it a cz nal offense 
for labor to do more than pass futile re itions 
about the situation 

Before the House and Senate passed the ll, 
the American Federation of Labor stated that 


it would work for the defeat of every C 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Successful Parley 
Spurs Work of 
Am.LaborConference 


More than 500 persons, representing a cross- 


section of New York’s intellectual and labor life, 
met last Saturday in the first annual parley of 
the American Labor Conference on _ Inter- 


Affairs, at Hotel 
heard leading representatives of European labor 


national the Commodore, and 


movements as well as American labor leaders 


and government officials discuss the role of labor 
in the post-war world. 


The keynote of the struck by 
Varian Fry, secretary of the conference, in his 
“What we can be 
achieved in our conference,” he said, “is a first 
approach to the problems involved and a serious 
attempt to work out fundamental 
principles, designed to form the basis of further 
research work.” Mr. Fry paid homage to the 
heroic men and women in the armed forces, the 


parley was 


opening remarks, hope 


certain 






millions of European persons laboring in the 
Nazi slave factories, and the millions of Jews 
in Poland who are being exterminated system- 
atically by the Nazi murderers, Mr. Fry paid 
especial tribute to Szmul Zygielbojm, Polish- 


leader who commited suicide in protest 
action in saving the Jews of 





Jewish 
over the lack of 
Poland. 

Mr. Fry’s remarks on Europe were amplified 
in the opening sessions by a’ group of European 


labor and intellectual leaders including Finn 
Moe, member of the executive Committee Nor- 
wegian Labor Party; Omer Becu, Secretary 


General International Union of Maritime Of- 
ficers, speaking for Belgian workers; Paul Vig- 
naux, educational director Trade Union League 
of (French) Christian Workers; Gaetano Salve- 
meni, former member Italian Parliament, and 
Professor Osear Jazi of Oberlin College. Emil 
Rieve, Vice-President of the CIO, presided. (Sev- 
eral of the addresses wil pri ted in forth- 
coming issues of the New Leader. The state- 
ment by Professor Salvemeni appears in this 
week’s issue on Page 5.) 
A luncheon session, presided over by Prof 
} ( Linder ' heard W Green, Pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, 
¢ pt IZ nat lomestic and international ob 
jectives are linked and that social security at 
home ! ( } ial eC ! abroad 
Mr. Green’s speech was broadcast over the NBC 
networ Mr. Green emphasized the AFL’s sup 
port for the Wagner-Murravy-Dingell bill which 
elds our se | security ystem into a cohesive 
' oO ¢ j t { tnat fair labor 
ndare must he maintained in all nation 
loa r’s role n the future pe e conference 
erscored } Mr. Gree vho related the 
ep P | t A. | | post- 
The afte n se red by John L 
( lds of ¢ | member 
4 2 ] Va t ¢ heard 
{ (; ( verning 
Bal { Ir ra al La Office Alvin 
Hanse pecial government tant, and Ar 
t} Alte vel { tr 1 | Security 
Ag ! head uv 
T t \ ? re 
Nea V Fry 
cal } \ ver of 
tr € An Labor 
Confe to say 
res ' . 
W " ( American 
Labor ¢ ‘ ‘ t \ffairs, David 
Dubinks! \ ind Varian Fry see 
retary. Me f the Executive Committee 
ure Raphae Abramovitch, David Dubinsky, 
Clinton Golde William Green, George M. Har- 
rison, Louis Hollander, Walter Reuther, James 


Matthew Woll. 
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T. Shotwell and 
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Zoot Suits and Rough Cuffs — Officials 
Bungle West Coast Race Riot Issue 


By PAUL GILBERT welfare work demanded by wartime problems. 
Calif.—Behind the r : Of course, the liberal-Stalinist machinations 
oe RSS She FOUgD here have not contributed to a realistic under- 





Mexicans nor zoot-suiters. Finally, while the 
city administration denies that racial elements 
are a factor, Governor Earl Warren’s board re- 








LOS ANGELES, 









i cuffs of the zoot-suit violence which has flared ported: “In undertaking to deal with the cause standing of the problem, nor helped the re- 
' —_ = and uncontrolled warfare on the W -_ of these outbreaks, the existence of race preju- form movement. Spanish-Speaking People’s 
cae! what i traditionally referred to as “a dice cannot be ignored.” Congresses and glamorous Hollywood political 
i mee social crisis. This basic factor, created by and, in turn, fronts, with fellow-traveler trade union trim- 





And at this writing, nobody seems to have 
Managed to make his way through the maze 
ofxcomplexities to any understanding of why 
atid iow the civilian-Army-Navy-Mexican- 
police-Negro-gang riots were let loose, or when 
and how the situation can be effectively con- 
trolled and solved. 

For over a week in Los Angeles “law and 
order” seemed to be a peaceful dream of long 
ago. “It is manifest,” announced the District 
Attorney, after the bloody battles had run for 
six’ nights, “that a state of near anarchy nas 
existed here... .” This was the sole profundity 
developed by the authorities in the course of 
frantic administrative and oratorical efforts to 
check the disturbances and restore normal 
traffic to dozens of streets. 

The Los Angeles City Council went into 
action immediately. After the very first few 
days, the councilmen unanimously decided to— 
outlaw zoot-suits! The resolution prohibited 
the wearing of bulging pants gripped around 
the ankles, and knee-length coats. More than ican Labor” that appeared in our June 5th 
that, the War Production Board was asked to issue. We have asked a number of labor 
investigate their manufacture! persons and economists to comment on 

Other elements in the city administration this article. ] 
acted with equal vigor, in another and some- 
what more drastic direction. As Westbrook ‘ Y 
Pegler suggested, hy little dose of good quick Wrong in American Labor” [The New Leader, any government. No one ahd HO sge ne _— 
police work by efficient detectives and cops jens 4h extauia tiaks ownership of basic industr ies and the banks 
should be the answer.” It was in California, ; ui ak he , and their consequent operation by political 
it’ will be remembered, that Pegler first made 1—Collective bargaining owing to ar- government unless the unions therein have 
his eeputation—by advocating lynching as the rested development of American employ- gome share in control. 

: 5 * 5 ers has not yet become fixed in our in- 
solution to social problems. dustrial ways as compared with Britain. What to do? Strive for unity in labor’s 

Mayor Bowron entered the lists with some 2—The War Labor Board has an im- ranks. Develop statemanship to deal with 
bold words—“There will be no side-stepping possible job of rigid over-all control, jurisdictional squabbles. Give central leader- 
and the situation will be vigorously handled. whereas each industry needs a more flex- ship power to end these and to deal vigorously 
There are too many citizens in this community ible procedure to be worked out by labor with mismanaged unions by withdrawing the 
who raise a hue and ery of racial discrimination and | yop on on the charter from unions which have brought the 
or prejudice every time the Los Angeles police sa Ge Pigg Thing = i ranks of the genetal good name of organized labor in dis- 
make arrests. ... The law is going to be en- Heade Wiens ani the ander evaluation by repute. Develop a public relations bureau 
forced and the peace kept—it cannot be done the New Deal leaders of the continuing which will give every citizen young and old 
with powder puffs or slaps on the wrists. If industrial functions of the unions are also the facts in the noteworthy record of Labor 
young men of Mexican parentage or if colored to blame for our difficulties. and thus head off the attacks now being pre- 
boys are involved, it is regrettable, but no one In my opinion these findings are well based pared to rob the unions of their newly ac- 
has immunity, and whoever are the disturbers and are the constructive criticism which we quired strengfh as after World War 1. Inte- 
are going to be sternly dealt with, regardless need. The United States has neither the con- grate trade unions into the life of the com- 
of the protests of the sentimentalists and those centrated homogeneous population nor the rel- ™unity and develop political activity in the 
who seemingly want to throw so much pro- ative smallness of Britain. We have still to best sense of that term. 
tection around the disturbing element in the develop industrial democracy in the workshop John Chamberlain’s article in the June is- 
community that the good citizens cannot re- and industry—this is the valuable idea cham- sue of Fortune has some good suggestions 
ceive proper protection, and the good name of pioned by the industrial unionists, the syndi- about the important role of the trade unions 
the City ot Los Angeles may suffer in the eyes calists and guildsmen to protect us against in a mixed economy, although Chamberlain, as 
of the rest of the country... .” the servile state. ever, retains too vivid a fear of “the servile 

Associated with this hollow official clap- This daily application of democracy is the state” or, as he calls it, statism. If he were 
trap was what seemed to be a campaign of next area of development in which wartime not a free-lance writer and book reviewer 
systematic confusion. Who were the so-called union management committees can make im- working by himself in his country cottage, he 
zoot-suiters? According to the suggestion of portant advances. Even the fear and anger would appreciate better how inevitable are 
State Senator Jack Tenney, they were agents aroused by Pearl Harbor, the common aim _ discipline and collective action in the processes 
of Axis forces moving to disrupt West Coast of destroying Hitler nad Hirohito and the of modern industry. But Henry George has 
unity. According to another official source, they community integration of civilian defense will made such an imprint on him that in this 
were mostly Mexicans and Negroes. According not enable the government to run industry or article he does not fully appreciate the con- 
to the police, most of the Mexicans were zoot- indeed control markets in a_ satisfactory tributions made by Marx and exaggerates the 
suiters. According to various investigation fashion. political emphasis of the social democratic 
committees, most of the rioters were neither For permanence and in times of peace the parties. 





creating social and economic maladjustments, mings, make a big to-do—in order to “build the 
could not be overlooked—even in the rant of party.” 
Repr. John Rankin, who told the Congress, he But, on the other hand, there is the starry- 
hoped the soldiers and sailors can “run these eyed good-will attitude which has gotten almost 
degenerates off the earth.” exactly nowhere in fifty years—said the New 
But needless to say, there little indication York Herald Tribune editorially this week: “If 
that the seriousness of the recent violence— American youth, all over the land, can be en- 
which practically paralyzed the fifth-largest listed in this war for national survival, there 
city in the United States—will make for a will be less energy wasted in zoot-suit wars.” 
radical reorientation toward the problems of If the zoot-suit war meant anything in the 
minorities:, toward racial-economie discrimina- larger scope of things, it served notice that 
tion; toward additional educational and social there is a vital home front in this global war. 


The Job Labor Must Do 


difficulties are likely to be greater. The civil 
servant normally must avoid trouble and ob- 
serve tradition. To succeed he must usually 
be the courtier to his superiors rather than a 
bold enterprising pioneer. There are of gourse 
ways to keep semi-public corporations on their 
toes while of course the big corporations suf- 
By MARK STARR fer as much, and perhaps more, from inbreed- 

ing, nepotism, favoritism and bureaucracy than 






























[Many persons have found extremely 
provocative the article by Professor Selig 
Perlman on “What’s Wrong in Amer- 

















































































Boiled down, Selig Perlman’s article “What’s 
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war’s greatest scandal. 

“The “leak” was investigated by Wash- 
ington, and the following week the story 
was printed in the press throughout the 


country. 
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Zoot-Suiters? — Mexicans? — Negroes? — Axis Agents? 





The U.S. History Quiz 





Behind Questions and Answers 


By HUGH RUSSELL FRASER 
Chairman, Committee on American History 


ET me take the reader behind the scene and 
see just what standard for testing Dr. Allan 
Nevins and I tried to establish for the survey of 
American History which has aroused so much 
criticism. 

Obviously, we decided to avoid the pet testing 
methods of the professors of education—testing 
methods which have gone far to undermine the 
whole structure of education, not merely in 
history but in the three R’s. Included in these 
methods is the presenting of three or four pos- 
sible answers, only one of which is correct; then 
asking the student to put a check mark after 
the correct answer. 

This is known as the “lazy man’s dream” in 
testing devices. It permits wholesale marking 
of papers, sometimes by machine. It not only 


Uy NTNU Controversy HUMHLULOUUHL LOSE 


HE discussion over 

the meaning of the 
New York Times test 
on American history 
which was given to 
high school graduates 
all over the country has 
become one of the lead- 
ing cultural controversies of the year. 

In the pages of The New Leader various 
authorities in education and_ scholarship 
have contributed their interpretations. None 
of them dissented from the proposition that 
the education of young Americans could do 
with many significant changes. W. E. Wood- 
ward, distressed by the profound ignorance, 
revealed by the test, agreed with Nevins 
Fraser that Facts Have to Be Learned. Dr. 
Algernon D. Black suspected that the 
“Facts” school were really aiming at the 
destruction of progressive teaching and its 
emphasis on the important patterns of 
events not the details. Professor William 
B. Hesseltine countered with the thesis that 
the “Facts” school has and will continue to 
make futile appeals to the mind of the com- 
mon man—unless it includes not merely edi- 
torial-interpretation matter but also the 
drama of human history which has always 
left indelible marks on his memory. 

Now, Hugh Russell Fraser, historian, 
offers a reply. 
STMT 














facilitates guessing but also a correct answer 
that might not ever occur to the student is thus 
often put forward as the student’s own. We de- 
cided to try a fresh approach and put the student 
on his own responsibility; to require him to put 
the answer in his own words. This, cf course, is 
shocking, and the professors of education will 
never forgive us. For we uncovered something 
that should have been left decently covered— 
namely, an astounding ignorance of the simple 
rules of grammar and punctuation, plus miserable 
spelling. 

Secondly, we decided to avoid trick questions 
or questions of a too difficult or complicated 
nature, 

Thirdly, we determined to avoid questions 
concerned with isolated facts or dates. Thus, only 
one question concerning a date was used, and 
that was used because it was more than a mere 
date—rather a high-water mark in a _ great 
nation-wide agitation. 

And lastly, and most important, we decided to 
limit ourselves so far as possible to “index” 
questions—that is, questions not important in 
themselves, but which, if the student could not 
answer, he could logically be presumed to be 
ignorant of far more important and complicated 
questions, 


HUS, for example, the kind of question we 
“What was 
Calhoun and 


would like to have asked—say, 
the political philosophy of John C. 
what bearing did it have on the origins of the 
Civil War?”—we could not ask for the simple 
and obvious reason that time and space did not 
permit. 

But we did ask: “Name the home state of the 
following men during the period of their political 
prominence,” and then ten names, beginning with 
John C. Calhoun, were listed. 

Now, obviously, it is not important intrinsically 
to know that Calhoun came from South Carolina. 
But it so happens that everything Calhoun did 
and everything he advocated was closely linked 
with his native state of South Carolina. It would 
be virtually impossible for a student to know 
anything about the origins of the Civil War o1 
the powerful influence of the man Calhoun with- 
out being able to identify Calhoun with South 
Carolina. Are such items mere trivia? 

Not only in history did we resort to “index” 
questions, but in the field of geography—which 
is the setting of history—we adopted a similar 
technique. 

Thiww:, three out of four of the 7,000 students 
did not know that Cleveland is on Lake Erie on 
St. Louis on the Mississippi. Yet it is hardly 
possible to have any idea of the lay of the land 
in the great Mississippi Valley, without knowing 
that one of the largest cities in the nation is 
located on the river that dominates it. Nor is it 
possible to have any knowledge of the nature 
of the Great Lakes region without being able 
to place Cleveland somewhere on Lake Erie. 
Or is it “trivia” to know what the country 
looks like? 

Many of our critics—including Prof. William 
B. Hesseltine [in The New Leader, June 5] and 


the Social Studies School—where they see the 
slightest weakness in a question, rush in with 
the most ponderous—and, if you will pardon me— 
silly argument. 

For instance, one of our index questions was: 
“Tdentify at least two of the contributions of 
the following famous Americans to the political, 


social, or economic development of the United’ 


States.” And then were listed the names of 
Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

In framing this question, Dr. Nevins and I 
recognized that many of the students would be 
unable to name anything more definite than 
“President of the United States.” We, therefore, 
decided to lean over backwards in favor of the 
student making such a reply as, in a sense, it 
could be defended. Our object was to give every 
possible leeway to the student; yet more than 
three out of four students could not identify 
even two of the contributions of any of the four 
famous Americans to the nation! 

But are Messrs. Hesseltine and Hunt appalled 
at this fact? No, they are not. But they are 
shocked that “President of the United States” 
was to be counted as one of the correct answers, 
if offered! 


S it “trivia” to be able to state at least two of 

the contributions of Thomas Jefferson to the 
political, economic or social development of the 
United States? 

Is it “trivia,” likewise, to ask the student to 
name only two of the powers granted to the 
national governing body, the Congress, by the 
Constitution? Exactly 66% of the students could 
not list even two. 

Is it “trivia” that is called for, also, when we 
asked the students to name four of the 15 specific 
freedoms guaranteed to the individual in the 
Bill of Rights? More than half of the students 
could not name even the fundamental freedoms 
of religion, speech, the press, and assembly. 

Professor Hesseltine tells us it is trivia that 
is called for in the name of the President during 
the Mexican War. Of course, it would be if the 
influence and personality of James K. Polk existed 
in a vacuum. But is it possible to know any- 
thing about the background and successful prose- 
cution of the Mexican War without knowing that 
Polk was President? And—as Hesseltine knows— 
what the people of Polk’s day knew or did not 
know about him is wholly irrelevent to the in- 
fluence and force of the James K. Polk of 
history. 

Also, the Times survey asked the students to 
identify such famous Americans as Walt Whit- 
man, Alexander Hamilton, Chief Justice Roger 
Taney, Nicholas Biddle, Roger Williams, ete. 

Now it so happens that Nicholas Biddle was 
at one time the most powerful single force in 
the United States, dominating the business and 
industrial life of the nation so thoroughly that 
his bank, at his direction, could bring on bank- 
manufactured depression, yet only 6% of the 
students could identify him. 


HE truth is that Professor Hunt of Teachers 

College, Columbia, and Professor Howard 
Wilson of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and Professor Hesseltine know what is 
at the bottom of all this appalling ignorance, /t 
is, fundamentally, an 
current events to the 


excessive emphasis on 
exclusion of our basic 
history. 

In thousands of schools, from one-third to one- 
half of the so-called course in American history 
is taken up with a discussion of current events 
and, in some of the larger schools, with a vague 
and high-sounding discussion of “social trends.” 
Of course, no one objects to a thorough discussion 
of either current events or social trends, but 
when a groundwork should be laid of the events 
and personalities of our history, the substitution 
of other matter is crowding out a knowledge of 
our own history. 

And the substitution of current events for 
history suggests another interesting angle. Since 
the survey, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia news- 
papers interviewed some of the students who 
took the test, and the latter’s complaint against 
the test was that it was too difficult; that some 
of the subject matter never came up in their 
history courses; others complained that they had 
not taken American history as it was merely an 
elective course in their school. 

Secondly, all of the so-called facetious answers 
were merely the result of confusion of historical 
personalities with contemporary figures—a nat- 
ural confusion in view of the tremendous em- 
phasis on current events in present-day so-called 
American history courses 

Thus, students confused Walt Whitman with 
Paul Whiteman, the orchestra leader. Since 92% 
of them had never heard of toger Taney, several 
hundred put him down as a gangster, confusing 
him with Roger Touhy, Chicago gangster. Thus, 
also, Jay Cooke was set down as the North Pole 
explorer. Likewise, Nicholas Biddle was confused 
with the present Attorney General. And is it 
Surprising that John Burroughs was set down as 
inventor of the adding machine? Or that Alex- 
ander Hamilton (52% did not know who he was) 


was somchor } eh 4} . 
wa omehow connected with the invention or 
manufacture of the Hamilton Watch? 
The “a: ale . ° 
The truth is, the excessive emphasis on current 


events in contemporary American history courses 
contem- 
ise even in- 
cludes an account of the Hall-Mills murder trial! 

and it is only to be expected that in a 
and simple test, most of the 


ha nade the student over-conscious of 
porary figures—one history text in 


serious 
tudents had only 


a scattered and miscellaneou: knowledge of our 
present-day life, 
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The Alome Grout Empire in the Pacific 


By GILBERT CANT 
FROM PERRY TO PEARL HARBOR, by Edwin A. Falk. Doubleday, Doran, $3. 
N time of peace, prepare for war. In time of war, prepare for war. While we were 
at peace with Japan, we made inadequate preparations for war with Japan. Now 
that we are at war with Japan it is not too early to prepare for peace, and peace with 
Japan is going to be more difficult than peace with the European Axis. 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Labor Raises Its Sights 


F there’s another fellow who has attended more conferences on 
post-war planning, I’d like to know his name. A glutton for 
punishment—that’s what I am. Wherever six or nine professor and 
do-gooders are gathered together, there I am hopefully among 
them. Som. ‘imes there are six or nine thousands. And sometimes 
the speakers are men and women who have done real thinking. 

This is all nothing but introduction to the fact that last Satur- 
day 1 attended a new kind of conference, a different sort of post- 
war get-together. When I joined the 500 labor people last Saturday 
morning I knew from the start that this would be a fresh experi- 
ence. This was the first public discussion staged by the American 
Labor Conference on International Affairs. It was in the same sort 
of room as all the others, in the same sort of hotel, with all the 
usual accompaniments. But everything else was different. 

The audience didn’t buzz with nervous anxiety—as conference 
audiences usually do. These labor people sat quietly and listened 
with concentrated attention. The speakers spoke with a sense of 
assurance. They gave me the feeling that they had power behind 
them. The proposals made were sober, definite, realistic. These 
men and women are not kidding themselves. 

This is all fine. These labor leaders and the experts who work 
with them are good. But—pardon me for pointing—I still want 
to know how the 13,000,000 organized workers are going to find 
out about all this. 

co * ~ 
Prentiss Brown and the Grocer 

ROM here on in I take a vacation. While I go out to plant the 

potatoes you will be turned over to the head of my personal 
Washington Bureau, Dr. Frank Bohn. The dateline is Washington, 
D. C., June 8: 

Today The Washington Post carries the story of the Connally- 
Smith Anti-Strike Bill on the front page, first column. Its head 
is: “Strike Bill Toughened to Provide Lewis Curb.” The House- 
Senate conference on the bill “has closed possible loopholes” etc. 
Even the conservative Post’s editorial page prints a rather intel- 
ligent criticism of the bill. It rejoices that the original draft “was 
wholesomely pruned.” “The conference committee now has a 
chance to complete the job” ete. 

Let us return to that wonderful front page set-up. In the very 
middle of the page a double-header makes Senator Connally again 
the leading actor. He is found going to the White House in com- 
pany with one Joe Montague. The latter appears to be the Wash- 
ington puller and hauler for “The Texas and South Western Cattle 
Raisers’ Association.” 

What do the pair ask F.D.R. to do for them? They ask that 
retail meat prices be left to the solicitous care of those who have 
meat to sell—not rolled back 10%, as the OPA is trying to do. 

Of course OPA is now on the spot. There is a bill in Congress 
to abolish it altogether. If it can’t win at least one round right 
now, it might as well fold up and vanish from this troubled scene. 
Here in Washington the prices of food—for the average balanced 
ration for the average family—have more than doubled during the 
past two years. Meanwhile the Little Steel formula allows an in- 
crease of precisely 15%. Meantime the OPA has slid down to a 
bottom level of helplessness and despair where it suffers the sneers 
and jeers of almost everybody. Only those who combine the calm 
of Socrates with the sympathy of Christ can turn a kindly eye and 
understanding heart upon that poor and baffled crowd who were 
once respected college professors and cheerful journalists. 

Think of the job of forcing a ceiling price on butter and eggs 
and beans. Ten women with empty baskets in the line, and butter 
and eggs and beans for only three! Let Prentiss Brown be brought 
face to face with grocery store manager! 

I’ll tell you how to control food prices in this countty. Just roll 
back history instead of prices. Roll it back to the last war. Start 
again as of 1917. Organize cooperative farm marketing and co- 
operative municipal buying. After 26 years of experience it would 
work like a clock. 


19th Century Minds 

HOSE two items—about the Anti-Strike Bill and the plea for 

higher meat prices—side by side on the page are wonderful. 
But why ? 

If you knew Senator Connally, as I do, you would recognize in 
him the very best sort of kindly, honorable gentleman from our 
rural West. Washington does not have today a more worthy 
representative of the great breed that gave us Andrew Jackson, 
Sam Houston and William Jennings Bryan. Connally is as honest 
as Abraham Lincoln. He was a private soldier in the Spanish- 
American War and a captain of infantry in the first World War. 
Doubtless, only his age prevents him from being in the thickest 
of the fight right now. So I share with every man who knows 
him that measure of respect and admiration which is due him on 
his record. 

Well, what is so wonderful about it all? Certainiy not the 
Senator, since he is doing what any intelligent observer expects 
him to do. He represents Texas farmers and cattle-breeders—not 
only because they elected him—but because his whole background 
and breeding have made him a sturdy member of that class and 
its natural spokesman in the Senate. Just now he and the majority 
of both houses are doing all that they can do to win the war. 
But they don’t understand labor, and they don’t understand that 
whole crucial subject of the production and distribution of goods 
in 1943. They belong to the set-up of the 19th century—not 
the 20th. 


Labor and Profits 

__ autumn while tomatoes sold for a cent a pound on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, they sold for twenty cents a pound 

to consumers right here in Washington. And every day came 

boatloads of them from every bay and neck and river area of the 

Chesapeake. 





A man must be a fool to think that a majority of the Congress, 
as at present constituted, would really interfere with this business 
and these profits. Such action would be wholly outside the at- 
mosphere in which they were born and reared and within which 
they breathe and have their being today. 


Where Is the Labor Party? 
ERE is cause for wonder among the 43,000,000 Americans who 
work for wages (or “salaries”) and among their families 
total 90,000,000) that when the price of food doubles and when 
the workers strike for more pay, and when Congress enacts a bill 
making it a crime to strike or to talk about a possible strike—tnat 
there is not in either house of Congress a single member who really 
represents those ninety millions of Americans. 

Why blame Congress? The strange thing is to be found in 
the working people themselves. What have they been doing? 
What have they been thinking? How does it happen that the 
majority of the people can be walked over and batted about? 

One more questien—and I pose it in the hope of getting an 
answer from the Why is there not, among 
the leaders of labor, one man like old Sam Gompers? Gompers 
Was a conservative. Forty years ago, I decried him and accused 
him literally from Boston to Seattle and Los Angeles. But I’ve 
seen him in the face of such a threat as now hangs over labor get 
ntil the threat vanished in thin air. 


younger generation. 


up and rage around this tow: 
More tha forty era g 

We are starved for a Labor Party which will lead the masses in 

all sections of the country. Either that or an American form of 

Fascism. Which shall we have? Leadership! We saw Hughey 

Long come and go. And then Father Coughlin. Now John L. Lewis. 

Who next? What next? 





millions ive organization and leadership 


It was most appropriate that I read 
from the West Coast of the United States 
had but lately been joined to the union; trans- 
continental communieations barely existed; the 
great port area around the Golden Gate had not 
been developed; there was no canal linking the 
two oceans. Indeed, to reach Yedo (Tokyo) where 
his mixture of mid-Victorian pomp and mid-Vic- 
torian imperialist tactics was to open Japan to a 
limited intercourse with the United States, Perry 
sailed from the East Coast and around Africa. 

Times have changed, and in this book Edwin 
Falk traces the developments and the diplomacy 
which marked those changes, from the early part 
of the last century to “that day which will live 
in infamy,” December 7, 1941. A former naval 
officer himself, the collaborator of the late Com- 
mander Holloway Frost, and the intimate of a 
number of admirals, Mr. Falk has the traditional 
Navy viewpoint: the fleet must be maintained at 
such a strength that it can be assured of victory 
over any conceivable enemy in any ocean, regard- 
less of what may be happening in any other ocean. 

His careful tracing of the steps which ele- 

vated Japan from the status of an Oriental 

Rip Van Winkle to that of an enemy of civili- 

zation second only to Nazi Germany has been 

written with the benefit of hindsight. This 
fact, coupled with his traditionalist view- 
point, tends to make his recital of events 
seem oversimplified. He virtually ignores the 
growth of a relatively liberal element in 

Japan, contenting himself with pointing out 

that in the last analysis this element was 

powerless to curb the professional militarists. 

It is easy now for a writer indoctrinated with 
the traditions of the naval service to say that 
this was inevitable. But we shall never know just 
how inevitable it was. Paradoxically, it may well 
be that if there had been less American and Brit- 
ish confidence in this “liberal” phase of Japan’s 
development, and if the true strength of the mili- 
tarists had been realized, the latter might have 
been weakened and the former given the help 
necessary to bring it into ascendancy. Or, if this 
had failed, we might at least have had warning 
that in any showdown between the two, the mili- 
tarists would win, and we could have been pro- 
portionately better prepared. But that is only 
hypothesis. 

ITHIN its limitations, Mr. Falk’s recital of a 

century of history in the Pacific has consider- 
able value. So far as I know, it is the only work 
which encompasses this period, and certainly the 
only one which condenses the events of the more 
remote years into such compact space. 

Its defects are principally those of the tradi- 
tional Navy viewpoint, which prompts Mr. Falk 
to declare that in the nineteen-twenties “The de- 
mocracies were wallowing in orgies of decadent 
pacifism.” It is easy thus to deride pacifism by 
attaching contemptuous adjectives to it. Perhaps 
pacifism, as it was understood in the Wilsonian 
era, has no place in the world of today. But if 
that is the case, it is still to be proved, and it 
is certain that a new machinery for keeping the 
peace, and by peaceful means, must and even- 
tually will be found. 

It is surprising, in this context, to find Mr. 
Falk stating that “one cannot doubt” the sincerity 
of Adm. Uriu, a Japanese graduate of Annapolis, 
when “he addressed personal appeals to old Amer- 
ican classmates for a better understanding.” Evi- 
dently it is impossible for Mr. Falk to give credit 
to a pacifist, even for sincerity, and impossible 
for him to doubt the sincerity of an Annapolis 
graduate, even when he happens to be a Japanese 


From Perry to Pearl Harbor while travelling 
to Pearl Harbor. In Perry’s time, California 





admiral. The international solidarity of the pro- 
fessional military and naval castes is just as 
great a danger as, if not a greater danger than, 
international pacifism. 

In the military sphere, there is one other de- 
fect in Mr. Falk’s reasoning: he blandly assumes 
that at various times in the last decades, it would 
have been a simple matter for the combined naval 
forces of the United States and Great Britain to 
cut Japan’s lifeline to the Asiatic mainland—dur- 
ing the Manchurian “ineident,” for example. This 
fails completely to take account of the fact that 
American and British warships, in such an under- 
taking, would have been even farther away from 
their bases than in operatiens in the Southwest 
Pacific—where distance proved to be a crippling 
factor. 

Mr. Falk concludes with a plea that when peace 
is restored, the United States shall: not again al- 
low its Navy to fall into decay, as was the case 
after almost every other war. Anybody who has 
studied the ebb and flow of American naval 
power, and their effects upon international affairs, 
will sympathize with this plea. But something 
new must be added to the machinery for preserv- 
ing peace—something which is not covered by 
Mr. Falk’s work, and therefore lies beyond the 
scope of this review. 


The Dark Continent 


AFRICA: FACTS AND FORECASTS. By 
Albert Q. Maisel. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
HE war has seen the exhaustion of Europe, 
the full utilization of the productive capacities 

of North America, and has outlined the potenti- 
alities of South America, Asia and Africa. Of 
these last areas we know least about Africa, 
although “the dark continent” shapes up as the 
most likely area of future Anglo—and / or— 
American penetration, lacking as it does any 
widespread independent or nationalistic forces 
which could generate counter-currents to foreign 
exploitation. And Africa, as the most colonial of 
the “undeveloped areas” of the world, as well as 
one of the richest in terms of raw materials and 
cheap labor, is the also most likely trouble spot 
of future imperial rivalries. 

Mr. Maisel’s book which attempts to throw 
some light on Africa is composed of three parts 
that are slapped together with little relation to 
each other. The most valuable section is the 
last which in 130 pages gives the reader a run- 
ning World Almanac survey of the 42 divisions 
of Africa. Part one dealing with the current mili- 
tary and to a lesser degree political strategic role 
of Africa is now a footnote for a tired editorial 
writer. Part two, the most ambitious section, 
projects Africa against the post-war background 
and limns it against the Atlantic Charter. Mr. 
Maisel is concerned with raising the standard of 
living of the African people and ironing out the 
evils of the colonial system. His premise, how- 
ever, has already been betrayed by events for 
Maisel feels that control of colonia] areas is cer- 
tain to be a post-war policy—an approach which 
has since faded from the political horizon. 

Mr. Maisel’s hope for an African Development 
Commission with representatives from the lead- 
ing powers seems chemerical in view of the 
capital bankruptcy of Russia and China and the 
expressed statements of the British as regards 
the future of Africa. D. B. 


In Literary Circles 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 


On T. S. Eliot's New Poetry 
| placing for a sentence of prose sometimes 
grows enormous. If the little-magazine set of 
literary reviews fulfilled no other purpose, their 
service as a civilian refuge from columnists’ 
chitchat, from the formalized jargon of the news- 
dispatches and the glamourous Time-Life phrase, 
would surely be of sufficient importance to grant 
them deferment for the duration. At times, I 
must confess, the arch-austerity of a Kenyon 
Review is rather distressing. But one should be 
quite willing to have Shakespeare and Plato called 
“Mr. Shakespeare” and “Mr. Plato” rather than 
the “moonfaced, dreamy Greek” or “certain in- 
formed Stratford literary circles... .” 

In the current Kenyon number [Spring 1943: 
Gambier, Ohio: 75 cents] the leading piece is a 
critical essay by F. O. Mathiessen on T. S. Eliot’s 
latest poetry, and it touches off the discussion of 
the new Four Quartets which is already dominat- 
ing the literary reviews. A short piece has ap- 
peared in these pages [New Leader, May 1], and 
if Edwin Muir’s emphasis was largely on the 
metaphysical message of the poetry, Professor 
Mathiessen’s is for the most part a structural 
analysis; and some time back Chimera magazin 
[86 Perry St., N.Y.C.] published Philip Wheel- 
right’s more textual study of literary references. 
All are in their way useful and effective critical 
contributions. None of them, I felt, have man- 
aged properly to convey the ethical theme, and 
its spiritual impact, which lies at the heart of 
the Quartets, yet all of them, despite. their dis- 
parate perspectives (or perhaps because of), have 
caught some of the unique and overwhelming ex- 
citement of Eliot’s book. It was with no sense of 
exaggeration that I noted Horac® Gregory’s re- 
mark in the Times the other week that no poetry 
like it has appeared since Wordsworth wrote 
The Prelude. 

We shall not cease from exploration 
And the eitd of all our ¢ rploring 

Will he to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 

nt | also to record that Eliot him 
does much to 
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self has published an essay 
illuminate the character of his latest verse- 

“The Music of Poetry,” Partisan Review [Nov.- 
Dec. 1942]. “The end of scholarship is under- 
standing.” he observed, “the end of understanding 
and this enjoyment is 
gusto disciplined by taste.” Indispensable in a 
technical way is James J. Sweeney’s examination 
of Eliot’s sources [Southern Review, . Spring 
1941], an amazing exercise in a kind of critical 
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al 
virtuosity. It would, I suppose, be a little prema- 
‘ture to express a radical dissatisfaction with the 








one-sided, if brilliant, critical approaches to 
Eliot’s achievements. As yet no professional 
reader has adequately engaged its elements of 
tragic wisdom and lyrical power, its range of 
mood and idea and master self-consciousness. 
(Paul Goodman has written the only analysis of 
its religious message I know; his original, if 
difficult, essay on Eliot’s theology will appear 
shortly in these columns.) 

For T. S. Eliot is once again responsible for one 
of the major cultural events of our time. If 
there is here the old “cactus land” poet of 

Garlic and sapphires in the mud 
there is a new serenity 

The faith and the love and the hope are 

all in the waiting. ... 

And if there is the old “wasteland” bitterness 
“years largely wasted” 

The houses are all gone under the sea. 

The dancers are all gone under the hill. 
there is a new understanding— 

We cannot restore old policies 

Or follow an antique drum. 
—and a new hope 

Not farewell, 

But fare forward, voyagers. 

=| HOUIIOOUUOONNAEAVEOUANUOUGUUATOUAEAEEU FEAR AEE NS 


W. H. Auden 


EXILES 


The course of man is never quite completed, 

The daring and the chatter will go on; 

But, as an artist feels his power gone, 

These walk the earth and know themselves 
defeated. 


of 
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Some could not bear nor break the young, 
and mourn for 

The wounded myths that once made nations 
good, 

Some lost a world they never understood, 

Some saw too clearly all that man was 
born for. 


Loss is their shadow-wife, anxiety 

Receives them like a grand hotel; but where 

They may regret, they must; their life, to 
hear 





TLL ALLL 


The call of the forbidden cities, see 

The stranger watch them with a happy 
stare, 

And freedom hostile in each home and tree. 


[From John Lehmann’s Penguin 
New Writing.) 
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Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


Within the Gates:—This item gives us a chance to go through 

a little preamble. .. . Why, somebody for some reason always 
asks, do we pick on the Commies all the time? Must all this so- 
called “intra-leftist sqabbling’” go on forever? . Well, the 
issues are becoming so clear that even the blind can see. What 
the Stalinists mean politically, we have dwelled on long enough. 
But from the standpoint of the labor movement, they are the 
enemy within the gates, a most resourceful and most dangerous 
enemy—and they have to be fought every step of the way if this 
World War is not to see the end of free American unionism. .. . 
Swallow this, from Earl Browder, Labor Enemy No. 1: “. . . (John 
L. Lewis’ Miners’ Strike) is an insurrection against the war... 
There is not the slightest doubt that Lewis is working and has 
worked over the past two years at least, as an integral part of 
the pro-Nazi Fifth Column, aiming at a negotiated peace with 
Hitler . . . aiming at the Nazi subjugation of the United States 
itself. There is no doubt that the miners’ strike was developed 
consciously as a _ part of that conspiracy. There is no doubt that 
this is treason against the miners, against the labor movement, 
against our own country ...” (Daily Worker, June 13).... We 
have no love for autocratic John L., but he’s an heroic giant of 
the working-class, next to these pigmy scabs of the Communist 
Pare: si. 


rr thing Right, But the Facts:—At times it seems to us that 
our free press is getting altogether too free with its news 
reports. ... This carnivorous department is very much perturbed 
over the dispatches on the food situation: they build up hopes and 
tear down expectations, and you wind up losing your appetite. ... 
From an exclusive story in the New York Daily News last Satur- 
day, June 12: “The butcher shops looked like butcher shops yester- 
day. The reason was that they had meat in their coolers—plenty 
of it. In fact, more than has been in the city at any one time since 
February.” . .. From an exclusive story in the New York Daily 
Mirror, the same day: “The city and its suburbs were cleaned 
out of meat yesterday. ... [It is] a meat famine... .” 
What sheet d’ye read? All I get is what I eat in the 
papers. ... 
S repeyll Notes:—In the same issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature appeared Norman Cousin’s effective literary 
editorial on the Davies movie (“an inexplicable and inexcusable 
blunder’”’)—and Bennett Cerf’s crack, “I went to see ‘Mission to 
Moscow’ on the theory that anything that could get Eugene Lyons 
that sore was worth seeing.” He said that the facts were scrambled, 
a lot of it is “awful,” and the comrades who sat “through seven 
shows a day so they can cheer at the proper places” were most 








annoying. But—‘its heart is in the right place’! ... The box- 
office reports throughout the country clearly show the picture 
is slumping in almost every house In Illinois the pieture has 
run into some real hot water, with the State Attorney-General 
campaigning against it. But the Associated Press dispatch 
which was sent throughout the hemisphere began, “Perhaps one 
of the most factually exact films ever to be produced here is 
Mission to Moscow... .’ That’s no way for the AP to maintain a 
reputation for accuracy! ... 


F** & Fiction:—It’s commonplace to say that the war stories 

that are coming back illustrate the old saw about truth, 
strangeness and fiction, and it’s even: more hackneyed to drag 
Joseph Conrad in when sea tales come up. ... But this can’t be 
resisted. Conrad in Lord Jim wrote a magnificent novel about a 
captain who made the human but tragic mistake of leaving a 
sinking ship—that managed to float into port. Well, Stanley 
Johnston, who was the only reporter at the Coral Sea battle, tells 
the story of the last minutes aboard the aircraft-carrier Lexington 
He along with the crew had abandoned ship, and they watched 
Captain Sherman arguing with another officer just before the 
last men went over. Afterward Johnston asked what the argument 
was about. ... With the inside of his ship a white-hot furnace of 
buckling steel and blazing gasoline, the captain paused to remark 
doubtfully: “If I left the ship, and then the fire went out—I’d look 
damn silly!” Then he slid down to the water and safety. 
Twenty seconds later the inside of the Lexington blew up.... 
(Connie Roundup:—Stalinists in trade unions are now great 

company men. They rail against what they call “outmoded 
agitation against management.” But curiously enough, on the 
issue of David Dubinsky, they grumble and claim that the ILGWU 
has not been militant enough to get raises for the workers! They 
toss their lead-penny: heads they win, tails you lose. . .. In 
Queens, a typical Commie front has been set up. The controlled 
locals of the United Electrical Workers have organized Town 
Meetings with James Matles and Russ Nixon, two of the boys, 
running things. Star of the affair is none other than Congressman 
William B./ Barry—who was fought by practically every political 
group for receiving “Christian Front” support. Barry had one 
of the worst isolationist records in Congress. And this is the 
crowd that’s smearing James Carey! 


(prten-Bived Gremlin:—You could have expected it. When that 

WAAC morals,” it was 
inevitable that Daily News columnist John O’Donnell would attach 
his own rider to it... . And he did. He broke a dope-story about 
how someone says Col. Hobby has agreed to equip all women- 
soldiers with prophylaxis—on the theory that a woman in war 
.. Well, a storm 
was loose after that. Col. Hobby and others denied the whole thing 
categorically. Then came questions from the other side—if not, 
why not? ... Well, that’s what O’Donnell wanted—anything for 
a brawl. ... He’s the correspondent Roosevelt gave the German 
nonths ago. ... He used to write his Wash- 
She divorced him. In the last 
few years, she charged, he had come to be a mean-minded, narrow- 
minded “Nazi.”! 


controversy came up about “the 


service has an equa! right to indulge her desires. . 
1 





Iron Cross to several] 
ington column with Doris Fleeson 


B. Mesets & Co.:—The left wing is talking about—the Sidney Hook- 
David Merian debate in the current Partisan Review ... the 












success of the recent American Labor Conference . the lulu of a 
prediction of Arthur Krock which put James Byrnes in “Roose- 
velt’s doghouse” a few hours before Byrnes took over everything! 

. Edgar Anse! Mowrer’s charge that General Giraud was not in 
a Nazi prison in 1940, but was doing a job consolidating the Vichy 
regime in North Africa! ... (It then turned out to be another 
general named Henri Gouraud.) ... A syndicate is taking over 
Sterling ? h’s book-reviews which have been appearing in the 
Post. Paper over the country will now feature his discourses 





on Litruchur. Ugh! Maurice Zolotow is preparing his maga- 
zine pieces for book-form (Dutton). . Raised Eyebrows Dept.: 
Writes Ella Maxwell in the N. Y. Post—“*The WAACs are under 
fire, under fire from an unseen enemy. who delivers blows below 
the girdle.” . Chip Off the Old Block Dept. Said Oona O'Neill, 
ter of the playwright—“My relations with M 


Chaplin are 


daug! 
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Danger Signal vF7) Britain reece < came eg mma uranic Ee 
Morrison Warns of Fascism in Return of Pre-War Order 


By HERBERT MORRISON 

ONDON, England.—This Labor Party of ours has from 

the beginning of its twentieth century life been partner- 

ship between what is called the political side and the trade 
unions. Anyone who wants to understand its history will do 
well to follow the two strands of development, the industrial 
and the political, that were separate throughout the nine- 
teenth century and were joined together early in the 
twentieth. 

The history of the political side from the Chartist agitation 
onwards is a history of the gradual spread of a body of ideas 
which in the main stopped short of practical political expres- 
sion until after the turn of the century. The history of the 
industria] side, on the other hand, is one of definite and 
practical achievement within the limits of the industrial field. 
The rise of the British working class in the nineteenth 
eentury is on the whole the achievement of trade unionism, 
with a few helpful political interventions by humanitarians. 

Before trade unionism existed and later while the unions 
were illegal or still weak, the mass of the people lived in a 
condition well below what we would nowadays call sub- 
sistence-level. Most of the steps which they took in their 
move up from the depths of poverty and oppression rep- 
resented trades union victories in bitterly fought industrial 
contests. It is a thought worth remembering that so far as 
concerned the direct ‘relations between labor and capital, 
little came to labor by gift—almost everything had to be 
fought for. It was the trades unions that gradually built up 
minimum wage standards, agreed limitation of hours and 
improvement of working conditions. 

Not that nineteenth century industrial achievements had 
much to do with Labor Party politics as we understand them 
today. Indeed the great majority of trades unionists in the 
early nineteen hundreds were conservatives and liberals, and 
the “shocking” ideas of Socialists were apt to cause nearly 
as much scandal among them as among more prosperous 
classes ef the community. Early labor leaders had to be very 
cautious about proposing Socialist programs to the trade 
union membership. For quite a number of years after the 
two sides began to work together, it was thought to be a 
wise rule to hasten slowly in the matter of propounding 
Socialist policies. But the partnership of the two sides began 
to produce its results. Nowadays the great majority of the 
membership of trade unions consists of men who vote labor 
from conviction and no proposal for advance on socialist lines 
shocks the trade union movement and its leadership. 

But. if the modern trades union movement owes something 
in that sense to its close association in the Labor Party with 
Socialist thinkers and politicians, it is quite certain that the 
political side owes an enormous debt to the trades unions and 
their wise and realistic leadership. 

Critics in other countries sometimes talk as though 
it were a weakness in the British labor movement that 
trades unionism plays so great a part in it. It seems 
to me that precisely the opposite is the case. Where you 
have separation between an organized industrial move- 
movement on the one hand and extreme Radical or 
Socialist politics on the other, you are apt to get two 
evil results. In the industrial field a bitter, wrecking, 
war-like atmosphere with all too little sense of public 
responsibility on either side; in politics an ineffectual 
Socialist movement which preserves the purity of its 
ideology at the cost of getting no chance to carry any 
of it into effect. 

The marriage was an excelltnt thing for each of the part- 
ners, and for the nation, too. It helped the political movement 
to keep its programs and policies closely geared to concrete 
realities; it helped the trades unions to become increasingly 
important and responsible organs in the direction and man- 
agement of our economic life, which is just what it is today. 

s + * 


HE measure of the growth of trades unionism can be seen 

in the position and work of its leaders. A few genera- 
tions ago the trades union leader was in the best sense of 
the word an agitator. Nowadays the trades unions are in- 
creasingly able to deal on equal terms with the big employers 
and their federations, They are led by men highly skilled 
in the subjects with which they have to deal, and those sub- 
jects in one way and another cover a very large part of the 
field of social and economic policy. Anyone who has taken 
part in conferences between employers and trades union 
representatives knows that there is now no trace of the dif- 
ference of- status that was associated with the semi-feudal 
ideas of the nineteenth century. The difference between the 
two parties now is one of function, not of status. Men like 
Sir Walter Citrine and his colleagues of the General Council 
meet employers on wide issues of policy and conduct their 
discussions on level terms in every sense of the word. 
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So the trade unions have achieved for themselves and for 
the organized working people of our country a self-respect, 
a social importance and a public stature which are both a 
credit to the movement and as asset to the country. Now 
that asset has been turned to account from the national 
point of view the history of industrial development in this 
war amply shows. From the outset the government has 
accorded to the trades union movement a recognized high 
status in everything connected with its field of interest. The 
relation of confidence have been such that the trades Unions 
have been ready to accept the sacrifice of advantages and 
privileges that were very dear to them; a moderate wages 
policy coupled with control of prices, has been implemented 
with complete success as part of the national policy of eco- 
nomic mobilization involving enormous possibility of stress 
and friction has been carried through with the very minimum 
ot both. 

By the very nature of its own function and form of 
activity the trades union movement has a practical, realistic 
approach to political questions. It looks to politics for 
practical and realistic objectives. I do not at all mean by 
this that, as political critics sometimes suggest, it regards 
politics as only a means for the achievement of better hours 
and wages. On the contrary, the Trades Unions are fully 
alive to the fact that wide political issues are involved in 
the true welfare of their memberships not only issues of 
social policy but of industrial organization and international 
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What I mean is that trades unionism wants action 
and effective action in this regard. It would be foreign to 
its whole approach to favor the idea of a labor movement 
which was more jnterested in slogans than in concrete 
achievement, that could talk glibly about going into the 
political wilderness for ten years as though it were some- 
thing to be proud of. 

What the trades union movement wants, I imagine, 
is a party filled with ambition to see its programs and 
policies carried into practical effect, a party with a 
responsible approach to politics—a party which intends, 
whether it is in office or out of office, to exert a real 
weight in the councils of the nation. 


politics. 


‘* * , 
OW, if the trades unions want a labor movement well 
equipped to carry forward the cause of social progress 

with which the future of the working class is bound up, then 

they want what I believe the country wants and needs too. 
The nine years from 1931 to 1940 may well go down 
to history as “the little-minded years.” They were among 
the most deplorable and shameful years in modern 

British history—the years of shilly-shally, of appease- 

ment, the years when the attitude of British govern- 

ments shocked enlightened and progressive minds in 
every democratic country in the world, the years of 
economic restriction, of poverty in plenty. 

I believe that the country and the Labor Party are aware 
of these facts at the back of their minds. We must present 
the country with the spectacle of a well-organized, well-led 
movement with its own idea of what it wants and what the 
country needs and its own idea of how to get there, Whether 
such a party is in office or in opposition at any given moment 
does not matter in a long-term sense. What matters is that 
it should command the effective loyalty of a very consider- 
able part of the country end, if it is not actually in power, 


ssue of this 
ndustry and state.” 


In Britain, particularly, the political power wielded by organized 
industry has been potent and apparent. 
powerful industrialists of Britain issued a document called A National 
Policy for Industry which proposes a virtual cooperative system in 
the British economy. 
can lead to restrictions and clamps on the functioning of democracy 
in Britain. Moreover, as Mr. Morrison points out, 
aim of full-employment and the ambitions of private monopoly are 
oil and water—they cannot mix. 

In this article one of the foremost leaders of British Labor trace: 
the evolution of British Labor in relation to the pressing problems of 
post-war reconstruction. 
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should give the impression that it might be at any moment, 
and that it would be a very good thing if it were. 

How can we get a party of this kind? One can say a good 
deal on that point but I will sum it all up in three words. 

A party needs policy, personnel and punch. A good 
working program which will help to translate our So- 
cialist creed into action along lines which the progressive, 
commonsense people of the country will understand and 
accept; plenty of good candidates, including a good 
proportion of young people who will represent the great 
body of youthful up-and-coming thought and feeling 
with which the country will abound after the war; and 
lastly, punch—a liveliness of approach, a quality of 
resolution and personality, a sense of knowing where 
one’s going and meaning to get there. 

Those are the things we need and there’s no reason on 
earth why we shouldn’t have them—all three. There are 
plenty of’ ideas in the party; plenty of brains and go; plenty 
of determination, and certainly plenty of youth. 

There is just one particular point about policy that I think 
is worth making. The Labor Party and the trades unions 
have always been keenly interested in policies of social welfare, 
social security, housing, education, health service and so on. 
That is absolutely right. But let the Labor Party take note 
of a change that is coming over the situation in that regard. 
For a long time labor was the pioneer party in that field. 
It made the running and was considerably ahead of other 


- LP PN LEAT A LOTTO UUNTTONNHNINM Th reat THOUUUOUOOUUAUGAEARAPAU AVAL 
eS JERBERT MORRISON, British Minister of Home Security, in thi 
article sent to The New Leader, focuses attention on the central 


past decade: “the great issue of the relation between 


Recently a group of the most 


This industrial power, unbridled and unchecked, 


the vital post-war 


political forces in its ideas and in readiness to apply them. 
The point I want to make is that, that is less true than it was. 

There is probably rather less difference between par- 
ties on social reform within the established order at 
this present time than there has ever been. The effect 
of Socialist and Liberal propaganda (it would be churlish 
to deny the Liberals some share of the credit) has gone 
home to the public mind and to some extent to the 
Conservative Party. We’ve taught ’em quite a lot. 

Of course the labor movement, close as it is to the senti- 
ments and the needs of working people, will always be in 
a special sense the exponent and advocate of policies of social 
welfare. I am entirely in favor of our keeping that flag of 
social welfare policy flying, keeping the spur applied to 
public feeling and opinion, keeping the good work of propa- 
ganda going, 

But I say quite frankly that in my view, that is no 
longer the big and almost the only controversial issue, 
not because it isn’t important but because public opinion 
and opinion in other parties is increasingly catching 
up with us. 

* te ok 
N my judgment the real post-war issue, the real question 

on which the Labor Party will be well advised to be 
formulating its own policy and setting about its work of 
public education, is the great issue of the relation between 
the state and industry. It is the fundamental question of 
home policy in our age, it is the question which, by our 
failure to solve it, dragged Britain down before the war into 
slow decline and nearly into utter defeat. We have to keep 
rubbing in the fact that between the wars Britain was drift- 
ing towards a form of organization that was thoroughly bad. 

More and more of its major industries were running 
their own affairs in their own way on a basis of effectual 
monopoly without real positive control by the State and 
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without any true regard for the wider interests of the 
nation. It must be the duty of the Labor Party to drive 
these facts home to the whole population so that every 
time anyone mentions the word “Federation” or “Asso- 
ciation,” the public gets on its guard and begins to ask 
itself “Should those words be translated Monopoly, Price 

Ring, Restriction Group?” 

There is a certain amount of word-spinning about private 
enterprise. It must be the Labor Party’s business to expose 
is as a sham. For some time to come after the war—and I 
don’t mean only the so called transition period when we are 
still in a state of economic emergency, but a period longer 
than that—the real practical issue in Britain will not be 
the maintenance of private enterprise. Over a very consider- 
able part of the economic field there won’t be genuine private 
enterprise in the old sense—or any prospect of it. 

The real issue will be whether centrally organized 
industries shall be allowed to run their own affairs in 
their own separate way on a basis of restriction, mo- 
nopoly and safety first, or whether the State will find 
means, by public ownership or some form of public 
control, to ensure that they are operated in the interests 
of expanding national wealth and a policy of full 
employment. 

* a * 

OU will remember that the Beveridge Report is based on 

three assumptions. Children’s allowances which we shall 
I believe get, a comprehensive health scheme which I also 
believe we shall get, and a policy of full employment which 
we may get. But if we don’t get it, Beveridge and a whole 
lot of other things will in the end go down the drain. The 
only way we shall get it is by turning our backs on the 
philosophy of restriction, of high prices, of so-called self- 
government in industry which really means the freedom of 
industrial monopolies from public control. That’s a big job. 
There will be some very powerful interests and some very 
plausible arguments in the way. Here, then, is the real job 
of work for us who believe in social security. Here is the big 
crusade of public education on which we of the labor move- 
ment ought now to be setting out. I solemnly warn the move- 
ment that it will neglect, subordinate or turn its back on 
this issue at its peril. If we don’t face it squarely and get 
the country on to the right line, so as to ensure that the 
public interest be first in fact as well as in words, we are 
heading towards the end of working-class progress, and 
towards our country’s decline into a miserable, complacent 
“Little Englandism.” 

This issue is one upon which I believe the trades union 
movement itself has a great part to play. Here is a question 
absolutely fundamental to the future progress and pros- 
perity of the organized working class—a question which can- 
not be solved by industrial action alone but needs a wide 
program of political development, Indeed the trades unions 
will be deeply interested in the success of that program. For 
who suffers worst of all when policies of monopoly and 
restriction flourish? Who suffers most when plants are put 
on part-time or closed down, when whole towns are put out 
of action and entire industries half throttled? It is the 
working people, the trade union membership. Certainly the 
philosophy of monopoly may offer to a limited number of 
work people some relative stability of employment at a rela- 
tively satisfactory wage. 

But at what cost? At the cost of unemployment for 
the rest, of insecurity for the rest, of keeping down the 
national income as a whole by producing less than we 
could produce, at prices higher than we need; at the 
cost of installing in the seat of power and action a 
philosophy which, whatever attractive baits it may hold 
out to some fraction of the working class, is bound to 
mean in the end the defeat and destruction of the whole 
labor movement and everything for which it stands. 
A people’s movement which became the hireling ally of 
a restrictive monopoly capitalism would end as the tool 
of economic fascism. Every ounce of its character as 
a genuine working-class movement would be drained or 
beaten out of it. 

And the trades unions know it. As their war-time policy 
shows, they are both realistic and far-sighted. They know 
that private monopoly and full employment are like oil and 
water—they don’t mix. That is why I believe with con- 
fidence that the two wings of our movement will work more 
closely together than ever in pursuit of an objective that 
is both industrial and political—the objective of an industry 
harnessed to national well-being instead of to private or 
sectional profit, the objective of expanding production and 
employment for all. 











Exposing the New “Teapot Dome” 





(Continued from Page One) 
figure. Furthermore, the Standard Oil Co. is to 
receive a royalty of 50 per cent of the Navy’s 
share of wet gas to pay for processing. This 
I am informed is several times the ordinary cost 
of processing in the industry. 
i * 

OT only for five years but as to the future 

life of this oil field this contract provides 

that the Navy itself can get no oil from its own 
reserve except by selling it to Standard and 
then repurchasing it. And this means, of course, 
that Standard will have complete control of the 
marketing and disposal of all this oil. 

“There is a ceiling on crude-oil prices so the 
company is protected, but there is at present 
no ceiling price on gasoline fixed in the contract 
or elsewhere to protect the Navy or the Govern- 
ment, or the consumer, in spite of the fact that 
the Standard Oil Co. under this contract, can 
apparently develop and produce gasoline from 
this oil reserve just. about as rapidly as it 
desires. 

“The all-important paragraph in this 
tract, however, is the following one: 

Navy hereby grants to Standard the ex- 
elusive right and privilege, subject to the 
conditions hereinafter provided: (1) To drill 
for, mine, extract, remove, and dispose of 
the oil, gas, and other hydrocarbon deposits 
in or under said lands, together with the 
right to redrill and repair any wells thereon 
and to use all property thereon belonging 
to the Navy. 

I am no oil expert and am therefore not 
in a position to judge the technical details 
of this contract. But it is apparent on its 
face from the language just read that it 
gives to one of the largest of the major oil 
companies of America a monopoly of the 
largest reserve in America. It is those 
words “exclusive right” that are the meat 
of this whole bitter nut. Every independent, 
every small vil company, every competitor 
of Standard, is shut out from any oppor- 
tunity of having a part in the development 
of this great field.” 


con- 


UBSEQUENT to my speech on the Floor I 
continued my attempt to get to the bottom 
of the facts about this contract. In addition to 
that some rather strange things have happened. 
My office has been in receipt of a number of 
telephone calls from persons refusing to give 


their names but demanding to know where 
got my information about this contract. Tele 
dentally, the principle answer to that auestion 
is that the contract speaks for itself and as I 
have stated, it is my opinion that even a lay- 
man’s reading of it will make clear what its 
major provisions are. 

I find, however, that there were a number of 
points which I did not see at the time I made 
my speech and which I should like to mention 
briefly by way of recommending that Congress 
go further and more deeply into them than it is 
possible for me as an individual to do. The first 
of these points is that it is apparently a fact 
that ground water is seriously encroaching on 
those portions of the Elk Hills field which have 
been held by the Standard Oil Co., 
the real value of these portions of the field. On 
the other hand the portions held by the Navy 
appear not to be affected by this encroachment 
and therefore to be inherently 
considerably more vi iluable from the standpoint 
of oil production relative to Standard’s holdings 
than has been recognized by the terms of the 


thus re ducing 


of ground water, 


contract. 
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*,.. The thevy itself can now get no oil from its own reserve... 


Voorhis Tells Inside Story of Navy Contract With Standard Oil 


In the next place, I am convinced from will, it is believed, 
figures which I have seen that under the 
terms of this contract the Standard Oil 
Company will receive a considerably larger 
percentage of the oil from the Elk Hills 
field than it should in right and equity be 
entitled to. Standard Oil is to receive 
36 per cent of all the oil produced under 
the terms of this contract. 

Next I wish to correct one statement in my 
speech upon the floor, 
other consideration of great importance. 
stated that since Standard is to be given all 
the oil produced in the first five-year period, 
Standard Oil would at the end of that owe to 
the Navy approximately 18,000,000 barrels of 
oil. I neglected, however, to take account of the 
fact that throughout this contract Standard, 
which under its terms to operate the entire field, 
is to receive payment for Navy’s 64 per cent 
share of the cost of operation in the form of oil. for one 

It is estimated that for the first five-year 
period this will amount to something in execess 
of 5,000,000 barrels of oil. 

That is, Navy’s share of the cost of operation 


Therefore, 
amount back. 
000 barrels 


ment of those 12,500,000 barrels. 


Navy’s 64 per 


Standard Oil for it will, 
the operations. 


reason or another and 


United States and their Navy 
titled 
quantity. 
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be equal to about 5,500,000 
barrels of oil during the first five-year period. 
Standard will not have to pay that 
They will then owe some 12,500,- 


It is my great fear that all the oil in Elk 
Hills will have to be virtually exhausted in 
order for Standard to complete the repay- 


Furthermore, it is to be noted that the only 
but which leads to an-_ oil which will be credited to Navy under 
I terms of this contract is the difference between 
cent share of production on the 
one hand and an amount of oil equal to 64 per 
cent of the cost of operation on the other 
cost to be obviously entirely in the control of 
of course, carry on all 


It is again my great fear that as time 
goes on we will find these costs increasing 
that the 
amount of oil to which the people of the 
will be en- 
will become a smaller and smaller It is not 





I wish to re-emphasize once again that from 
the language of the contract the Navy itself 
ean get no oil from now until the end of time 
from its own oil reserve except by selling its 
share of production to the Standard Oil Co. at 
Standard’s posted price for oil, and then buying 
back again from the Standard Oil Co. at prices 
again controlled by Standard that same oil or 
its byproducts. 

It is further obvious that since when 
the Standard purchases from Navy its share of 
the oil there will be a credit on the books of 
Standard to the Navy, and since a careful 
examination of the contract reveals that 
this unless the Standard Oil Co. voluntarily 
agrees to make payment in some other way, 
payment to the Navy can only be made in 
oil. Therefore under the terms of this con- 
tract the United States Navy will be in a 
position where it will have to buy from the 
Standard Oil Co. rather than from any of 
its competitors the amount of oil equal to 
Navy's share of Elk Hills production. 
necessary to remind anyone even 
remotely familiar with the oil business that 
when the contract speaks of “market prices for 
crude oil” it is speaking of prices effectively 
controlled by the Standard Oil Company. 

Finally under the terms of this contract, 

the Standard Oil Co. is guaranteed all cost 
of production in the Elk Hills field. For 
Standard can deduct such costs from Navy’s 
share of the oil. Therefore a monopoly has 
been given to the Standard Oil Co. without 
that company assuming any risk whatso- 
ever, financially, or otherwise, as to all 
future exploitation of the Elk Hills field. 

The matter of this contract is certainly one 
which comes within the jurisdiction of the House 
Public Lands Committee. Nor do I know of any 
Committee in the House in which I would have 
confidence so far as its courage and 
very bottom of 





greater 
effectiveness in probing to the 
this situation is concerned. 

I urge with all the vigor at my command that 
this Committee undertake without delay to in- 
vestigate with the greatest thoroughness this 
which in my judgment unnecessarily 
gives to one major oil company a complete 
monopoly of the exploitation, development, 
marketing and sale of all the oil contained in 
the largest remaining oil reserve in the whole 
United States. 


contract 
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HROUGHOUT the nineteenth century the 

defenders of the status quo, when discussing 
the feasibility of democratic socialism, harped 
chiefly on the respective merits of individualism 
and collectivism. The question of democracy, 
in the sense of self-government, was usually 
left out of the debate. For democracy, as a 
system of government had become the accepted 
basis for modern industrial society. It was 
only during the last thirty or forty years that 
the possibility or rather the impossibility of 
non-exploitative, classless society was tested 
from the political rather than from the eco- 
nomic angle. 

The outsanding work on that subject was and 
remains the book by Robert Michels, first pub- 
lished in 1911, which in the English version 
(1915) is entitled “Political Parties,” Its chief 
purpose, as stated on the very title page of 
the original German edition was to demonstrate 
“the oligarchical tendencies of group life”. In 
other words, what the writer undertock to prove 
on the basis of the experience of modern mass 
movements, was that at bottom there was no 
such thing as democracy; that the masses are 


HULL Analysis MN es 


J* MES BURNHAM, 
the cry ran after the 
publication of his first 
book, was “a manageri- 
alist” !—anyway, the the- 
oretician of “The Man- 
agerial Revolution.” Peo- 
ple were uncertain 
whether he really sought 
the revolution he was 
predicting. Now with the 
publication of his second 
book, Burnham is being called ‘a Machi- 
avellian.” His subtitle was “Defenders of 
Freedom,” but once again critical uncer- 
tainties are being entertained. Professor 
Burnham’s political analyses have been 
hailed as masterpieces of “scientific poli- 
tica”—and have been reproached as “dan- 
gerous moral performances.” 

In somewhat different times, and for 
somewhat different reasons, Max Nomad 
went through the same literary experience. 
His jeremiads on modern society prompted 
the charge that he was the intellectual 
prophet of a new bureaucratic society. His 
sharp, unsentimental analyses were called 
“a moral Machiavellianism.” 

Here, in this special article for The 
New Leader, is Nomad on Burnham, a 
“realist” on a “cynic,” or vice versa. 





, 
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incompetent to manage their own organizational 
or community affairs; that with the growth of 
every large organization, and with the corre- 
sponding extension of its tasks, there appears 
the physical impossibility of self-administra- 
tion; that tactical considerations, the need for 
a division of labor and specialization make for 
the indispensability of leading individuals who 
in time become professional leaders; and that 
the gratitude of the hero-worshiping masses 
raises those leaders to the position of a firmly 
entrenched oligarchical group enjoying all the 
privileges of power. 


Michel’s richly documented work comes to 
the conclusion that in view of this “iron law 
of oligarchy” human society will always be 


divided into those who lead—and they will be 
the masters—and those who are led; and that 
while the socialists may win, socialism will 
never be realized. (He uses the word “socialism” 
in the sense of a commonwealth, of 
course, and not in the purely economic sense of 
a socialized economy which, as we know from 
the Russian example, may be even more exploi- 
tative and more tyrannical than private capi- 
talism). 

Nearly a dozen years before Michels a Polish 
revolutionist by the name of Machajski had 
written in Russian a book in which he dealt 
with the class antagonism between the intel- 
lectuals and the manual workers, or, as one 
might put it, between the “knows” and “know- 
nots.” Though intended as an ultra-revolution- 
ary out-Marxing of the Marxists, that concept 
—whose logical implications were never admit- 
ted in the author’s writings—led straight to the 
renunciation of all hopes that the division into 
educated masters and uneducated slaves would 
ever disappear. For even the self-educated 
leaders springing up from the masses would 
obviously become part of the “Knows” looking 
out for their own interests and not for those 
of their uneducated ex-brethren. During the 
first decade of this century Machajski’s concept 
that socialism was the ideology of the intel- 
ligentsia bent upun establishing its own class 
rule in the form of a bureaucratic-collectivist 
system—a prophetic anticipation of Soviet Rus- 
sia—was quite popular among various heretical 
Leftists. 

Ideas related to those of Robert Michels were 
expressed as far back as 1895 in the original 


classless 


edition of Gaetano Mosca’s “Elements of Po- 
litical Science,” published in English in 1939 
under the title of “The Ruling Class.” Mosea 


took his material not merely from the fascinat- 
ing but restricted domain of the modern labor 
movement, but from the whole wide field of 
human history. The main thesis developed in 
his book is that 
the political or economic structure, human so- 
cieties are always governed by minorities. He 
refers to the ruling minority as the “political 


regardless of variations in 


class.” One of its chief weaponsJ—according 
to Mosca—outside of bare force, is what he 
calls the “political formula,” that is a system 
of illusions serving to justify the rule of the 
“nolitical class” both in the eyes of the rulers 
and of the ruled. 

A similar pessimistic outlook as far as the 


emancipation of the underdog is “concerned, can 
be found in the writings of Vilfredo Pareto, 
known chiefly for his concept of the “circula- 
tion of elites.” A concept which views history 


as a succession of stru 





s for power and priv- 





ilege between the “ins” and the “outs”; and 
which at bottom is only another formulation 
of Mosca’s theory of the “ruling class.” 


II 


Mosea and Pareto have in 

common is the fact that they 
hold out no hope of salvation to the underdog 
who is doomed to contitute forever the ruled 
majority. Their distinguishing features are the 
frankness, the 


HAT MICHELS, 


not merely 


the complete absence 


realism, 
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Cynics and Realists 
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of hypocrisy in their approach to the problem 
of politics, even if they don’t put it as brutally 
as did Ludwig Gumplowicz, the Austrian-Polish 
sociologist, who had influenced Mosca, and who 
in his “Rassenkampf” declared that “the eternal 
urge to exploit and to dominate impelling those 
who are stronger” is “the driving principle, 
the motive power of history.” 

Michels, in referring to Mosea, Pareto, Gum- 
plowicz and himself, uses the expression “rep- 
resentatives of pessimism in sociology.” James 
Burnham, in his recent book entitled ‘The 
Machiavellians—Defenders of Freedom” has 
chosen to call them “Machiavellians—a designa- 
tion under which he includes Mosca, Michels, 
Sorel and Pareto.” 

(In the June, 1943, issue of “Harpers” John 
Chamberlain, in reviewing The Machiavellians, 
wonders “why Mr. Burham did not include the 
Pole Machajski and the American Max Nomad 
among his Machiavellians. For between them 
they have carried the analysis of Michels one 
step further.” In this connection it may per- 
haps not be amiss to mention that when re- 
viewing “The Managerial Revolution” in The 
New Leader of April 19, 1941, I had remarked 
that the author would have strengthened his 
point if he had given some consideration to the 
theories of Michels, Mosca, Pareto and others. 
Burnham took the advice without as much as 
a bow. For a serious university professor who 
respects himself and his reputation mentions 
only faraway dead classics—and reciprocating 
radio commentators. 

The choice of the book’s title is rather be- 
wildering. In the generally accepted meaning 
“Machiavellism” stands for double-dealing and 
all that is most despicable in political matters. 
What Burnham intends to convey is the idea 
that the thinkers he is writing about are given 
to the same frankness and honesty in showing 
politics in its true colors, as was Machiavelli 
whose “intense and dominant passion for truth” 
made him forego all moralizing hypocrisy about 
the “fraud-and-force” essence of politics. Now, 
whatever the great Florentine’s merits as a 
truth-teller and champion of Italian unity, only 
a desperate need for a sensational title could 
induce a writer to couple “Defense of Freedom” 
with the name of one who expected the unifica- 
tion and liberation of his country from a prince 
modeled after Cesare Borgia, one of the most 
unmitigated scoundrels among the world’s ty- 
rants. 

The major part of the book—in fact all chap- 
ters, except the first and the last—is devoted 
to an exposition, with ample quotations, of the 
main ideas of the thinkers mentioned above. 
This alone makes “The Machiavellians” worth 
reading for those who are not acquainted with 
the originals. 

Throughout the book Burnham emphasizes, 


” 


as one of the main tenets of “Machiavellian 
wisdom, that party programs, platforms and 
similar professions of faith should never be 


taken at their face values. And that only ac- 
tions should be considered a criterion. In 
enumerating what he calls the “main principles 
of Machiavellism” Burnham says that “the 
primary subject matter of political science is 
the struggle for social power” rather than 
“general welfare,” “common good” and similar 
inventions of theorists. He speaks of the “polit- 
ical formula” (Mosca’s term) which is one of 
the chief pillars sustaining each social struc- 
ture, and which “is usually correlated with a 
generally accepted religion, ideology or myth.” 


as 


OST of the other “main principles of Mach- 

iavellism,” as stated by Burnham, deal with 
the question of the "elite.” “For an under- 
standing of the social process,” he says, “the 
most significant social division to be recognized 
is that between the ruling class and the ruled, 
between the elite and the non-elite.” He adds 
that the chief concern of every ruling class 
is “to maintain its own power and privilege,” 
and that “the rule of the elite is based upon 
force and fraud.” (With a somewhat different 
terminology similar ideas were familiar to nine- 
teenth century radicals of the Marx and Bak- 
unin schools. Except that both Marx and Bak- 
unin, being active revolutionists intent upon 
changing the world and not merely interpreting 
it, had to delude themselves and their followers 
that once their “elite” had seized power it would 


do away with all privilege and all elites. The 
class of communist office-holders in Russia 
staunchly asserts that theirs is a “classless 


society,” while during the Spanish civil war 
many Anarchists just as staunchly maintained 
that the government in which their leaders par- 
ticipated was “no government,” and hence in 
line with anarchist principles.) 

Further on Burnham discusses what he calls 
the “aristocratic” and the “democratic” tendenc- 
ies affecting the elite; the former making for 
attempts to prevent the penetration of new ele- 
ments into the ranks of the privileged, which 
usually leads to revolutions; while the demo- 
cratic tendency, which “in the long run always 
prevails,” makes for a continual change in the 
composition of the elite through the admission 
of new elements. In this connection Burnham 
points out the change within the elite, about 
which he had written in his “Managerial Rev- 
olution,” namely, the increased importance—as 
against the old elite of capitalists and politic- 
ians—assumed by “the production executives 
and organizers of the industrial process, of- 
ficials trained in the manipulation of the great 
labor organizations, and the administrators, 
bureau chiefs and commissars developed in the 
executive branch of the unlimited modern state 
machines.” (This idea was the core of Machaj- 
ski’s intellectual contribution which since 1932 
has been presented and developed in this coun- 
try in the writings of the present reviewer. 
However, Burnham did not find it 
acknowledge this fact.) 


necessary to 


ITI 
T IS beside the point whether Burnham is 
correct in calling “Defenders of Freedom” 


chosen to designate as 
into the “fraudland- 
and into the necessity 


has 
Insight 


force” essence of politics, 


those whom he 


Machiavellians. 


of an occasional change in the composition of 
the elite may serve any cause. It may be of 


help to liberals bent upon the preservation of 
freedom. But it may just as well help a clever 
and open-minded dictator to justify his frame- 
purges and to consolidate his regime 
infusion of new blood into the ranks 
of his elite. The books and the names of Burn- 
ham’s four Machiavellians are in very good 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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By GAETANO SALVEMENI 


HEN American and British forces occupy the first Italian town in Sicily or Sardinia, a Commissioner for civilian affairs in 
the town will be chosen, no doubt, from among the officials of the occupation forces. 

This Commissioner would first of all disarm and disband the Fascist Militia, close down its headquarters, send its officers 

to a concentration camp, and put under surveillance its non-commissioned officers and men. This should be done for military, 


if for no other reasons. 


The mayor of the town, also, should be sent to join the officers of the militia. The mayors in Italy today are not elected 


by the citizens, but appointed by Mussolini from among the most loyal m 


Then the Commissioner should realize 
that the population of the town is organ- 
ized into associations of employers or 
professional men, and unions of clerks or 
workers, and that these organizations are 
managed by secretaries, who have been 
appointed by the higher-ups of the Fas- 
cist Party, are accountable not to the 
membership but to the Party, and wield 
despotic powers over the membership. 
Leaving these persons at their posts would mean 
leaving intact the foundations of the Fascist 
dictatorship. They, no less than the officers of 


the Fascist Militia and the mayor, should go 
to a concentration camp. 
However, it would be a mistake to disband 


organizations, thus reducing the 
state of incoherent dust. The 
organization should be sum- 
moned to choose a new secretary who enjoys 
their confidence. They know each other. They 
know who, during the past twenty years, did 
not become an auxiliary of the Fascist evildoers. 

This change of personnel will not be easily 
brought about. The people, after having been 
bombed from the air, will probably be stunned. 
Moreover, they will be suspicious, and uncertain 
whether to cooperate or not. Cruel retribution 
would fall upon them were the town recaptured 
by Fascist forces. 


the trade 
population to the 
members of each 
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HE Commissioner of the Allied Nations 
should be a man of wisdom and patience. 


If our War Office has had enough vision, it 
has already chosen from among citizens or 
residents of Italian origin in this country, 


suitable advisers for the Commissioner of each 
town. It would not have been difficult to select, 
from among four and a half million men of 
Italian extraction here in America, two or three 
reliable men for each town or group of towns 
who could act liaison officers between the 
Commissioner and the local population. 

When the members of the trade organizations 
have elected their secretaries and the latter 
have been sanctioned by the Commissioner, the 
secretaries should act as the provisional council 
of the town, and be allowed to choose their 
provisional mayor, the Allied Commissioner re- 
taining the power to veto any decisions taken 
by local authorities. 

The Italians are not savages. They had elec- 
tive local government until 1922, and their 
worst city administrations were no worse than 
many of those in the United States, and not a 
few Italian city governments were better than 
our best. Men who were twenty-five or thirty 
years of age twenty years ago are now forty- 
five or fifty, that is, at the height of their 
physical and intellectual strangth. They will 
soon mend the broken thread of political ex- 
perience. 

When the capital city of a province is occu- 
pied, the prefect of the province should be 
instantly disposed of. The prefects of provinces 
are not elective governors. They are appointed 
by Mussolini from among the most criminal 
agents of the dictatorship. They are the moving 
wheels in the Fascist machine. 

The provisional mayors and councillors in all 
the towns of the province should be summoned 
to choose the provisional governor and coun- 
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WHAT IS TO BE 
DONE? 


Book I: Italy. 
Chapter I: The town 
of "X,"" occupied 


by anti-Fascists... 








cillors for the province who also, of course, 
should work under the supervision of a Com- 
missioner of the United Nations for the province. 

While the reorganization of local government 
takes place, the chief editors of Fascist papers 
should be sent to join the officers of the Fascist 
Militia and the former leaders of local admin- 
istration. The papers, at first, could only be 
staffed by men chosen by the Allied Commis- 
sioners. But the population should be allowed, 
nay encouraged, to reorganize themselves in 
political parties, and as soon as possible they 
should start their own free papers, and these 
should supersede the official press. 


HEN Sicily and Sardinia have been oecu- 
pied, the moment will come to summon the 
provisional governors of the provinces and ask 
them to choose a provisional government for 
the whole of Italy. This provisional central 
government would be joined by other members 
from the provinces so far as the Allied mili- 
tary occupation spread. It would establish itself 
in Rome when this city also is occupied. 
Then, after, let us six months 
visional regime, the electorate 
moned to chose by universal 
municipal and provisional permanent adminis- 
trations; and, finally, at the end, let us 
of the year, a National Constituent Assembly 
would be elected by the whole country with the 
task of establishing the new political consti- 
tution. 
If Mussolini, 
Fascist leaders are 
risings before the 


of 


be 


say, pro- 
would sum- 
suffrage their 


Say, 


King, and the other 
killed in popular up- 
British or Americans 
come in, this would make easier the task 
of the armies of occupation. If they follow 
the German forces, or fly to their friend 

Franco, in Spain, good-bye. If they are 

made prisoners, they should be handed over 

to Greece and Yugoslavia to be tried there 
on account of the harm their policies have 
brought to those unfortunate peoples. 

Will the Italians adopt a republican or retain 
the monarchial form of government? 

I would bet that if they are left free to do 
what they like, the overwhelming majority of 
them will democratic republic. But 
will they be left free to choose? 


the 


choose a 


Ww cannot open a paper without being flooded 
with the names of Italian whom 
3ritain and America are prepared to accept as 


“leaders” 


embers of the Fascist Party. 
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gentlemen 


Mussolini’s successors. All these 
have been associates with Mussolini 
iliaries in all his crimes. 

The only person who is being sold to us as 
one of Mussolini’s suitable successors, and whom 
no fair-minded man can brand as guilty, is the 
son of the son of the present King of Italy, an 
eight-year-old boy. It appears that the British 
Foreign Office and the American State Depart- 
ment cannot dispense with a King in Italy, and 
therefore if no other King is available, Italy 
must be ruled by an eight-year-old child. 

When he comes of age, he will show to what 
extent he has inherited the overflowing intelli- 
gence of his father, the present Crown Prince, 
and the heroic will-power and moral integrity 
of his grandfather, the present King. What 
would become then of the pledge that the Axis 
Powers will be disarmed? Are we already get- 
ting ready for the third World War? 

During the last days the shares of the King 
grandfather have gone up on our market. In 
fact, we have been told from Switzerland that 
“after twenty years of complacent acceptance, 
the King has risen to disassociate himself from 


and aux- 


the functions and fortunes of Mussolini.” Nay, 
we are asked to believe that in Italy today 

7EYVoO} ce . : “ * rs ” 
everyone is shouting “Long live the King 


(New York Times, June 9, 1943). 

When the ship begins to sink, the rats leave 
it—but some leave it and some later. 
The Italian royal rat is being told that he will 
find a safe place in the Anglo-Saxon larder any 
time he runs away, even if he is the very last 
one to run. Somebody will warn me that these 
are words of newspapermen, and one should 
not give weight to words of newspapermen. The 
fact is that newspapermen not invent but 
circulate the “pap” or “dope” they receive from 
officials who are addicted to that kind of job. 
Moreover, no disclaimer ever appears of such 
words. 

In time of war, even more than in time of 
peace, words are weapons. Anyhow, the words 
of Prime Minister Churchill are not the words 
of a newspaperman. In the same press con- 
ference of a few weegs ago, he said of Italy: 
“Of this you may be sure, we shall continue 
to operate on that donkey at both ends—with a 


sooner 


do 


stick as well as with a carrot” (New York 
Times, May 26, 1943) 
During those very days, operating on the 


Italian donkey with a stick meant raining bombs 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Felix Eboue— Black Leade; of 


By NAT GLICK 

LPHONSE FELIX SYLVESTRE EBOUE 

holds a unique and paradoxical position in 
the African picture. He is a leader of the Free 
French in Africa and the first colonial governor 
to have come out against Vichy. But some 
observers believe he may be the potential leader 
of another, more revolutionary, movement: the 
liberation of the natives from “white man’s” 
rule. For Eboue is not only a colonial admin- 
istrator. He is also a Negro who is proud of 
his racial origin. 

The Negro press here has taken this dis- 
tinguished racial brother to its bosom. No 
foreign Negro leader since Haile. Selassie has 
received as much publicity and adulation. To 
thousands who look forward to a free and 
independent black Africa, the figure of Eboue 
has given new hope. 

What is the background of this international 
Negro figure? Whom does he really represent? 
What role can he be expected to play in 
African crisis ? 

Felix Eboue was born some 55 years ago in 
the South American colony of French Guinea. 
His well-to-do family sent him to France to be 
educated, where he attended high school at 
3ordeaux, making a brilliant record. In 1909 
he was graduated from the School of Colonial 
Sciences in Paris and given his first 
ment in Africa. 

When he arrived at Brazzaville, capital of 
Middle Congo, Eboue broke all precedents. In- 
stead of living in the comfortable government 


an 


assign- 


offices, he traveled hundreds of miles into the 
interior. He visited every village and kraal 
under his administration. To become better 


acquainted with the natives, he studied several 
of their languages. Today he is one of France’s 
recognized ethnologists and the author of a 
widely-read dictionary of Central African dia- 
lects. He remained in Africa continually for 22 
years, and it would be difficult to find anvone 
better informed about the country ” the 
population. 

Eboue climbed steadily to the top of the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy of the French Empire. 
In 1931 he was appointed Secretary General of 
Martinique, in 1937 Governor of Guadaloupe. 
Several months before the outbreak of World 
War II, he was made administrator of the Chad 
region in Central Africa. 

Petain and Weygand capitulated to the Nazis. 
In June, 1940, General Gaulle in London 
called on all Frenchmen to continue the fight 
against Germany. For two months the al- 
legiance of French Africa remained uncertain. 


and 


de 


Then from the heart of Africa came the first 
voice announcing a break with Vichy. On 
August 26, 1940, Eboue declared his support 


of de Gaulle’s “Fighting French” forces. 

Within two days Chad was joined by three 
other Central Africa colonies, creating an im- 
pregnable territorial base for the anti-Fascist 
French. Through this area passed thousands 
of British planés and tens of thousands of troops 
to the Egyptian front. 

When he visited Central Africa in September, 
1940, de Gaulle rewarded Eboue’s loyalty by 
appointing him Governor-General of all French 
Equatorial Africa. In this post, Eboue has been 
key man in Free French Africa. 
career, 
that a 


HE most striking aspect of Eboue’s 
to American and British eyes, is 
Negro could attain so high an office. 

But France has never known the intense 
type of racial prejudice that flourishes so 
widely in the United States. The sight of 
a French girl and a black soldier walking 
arm in arm in the street or dancing together 
in a cafe was a common one in pre-war 
France. Exclusive private schools were open 


to white and black without discrimination. 
Intermarriage was frequent and many a 
famous Frenchman has had mixed blood. 


A Negro was Vice-President of the Cham- 
ber Deputies, another Under-Secretary of 
State. Eboue’s present post is perhaps the 
most responsible held by a Negro in 
European country. 


any 





". .. Africa looks to the future..." 








French Africa 


This tradition of political and social equality, 
which Hitler attacked scornfully in “Mein 
Kampf” as the “Negroidizng of France,” ex- 
plains in part the indifference of the average 
Frenchman to the racial propaganda of the 
Nazis. 

But the rewards of the tradition extend only 
to the educated Negro who is a French citizen. 
The African natives under French rule have 
benefited little from the lack of racial preju- 
dice. Economic exploitation is as oppressive in 
the French Empire as in ether colonies. French 
brutal the others 
in its destruction of native instituions. Com- 
munal property abolished. The responsi- 
bility of the tribal leaders to the whole group 
was destroyed and in its place substituted re- 
sponsibility to the “civilized” adminis- 
Free French native troops are led by 
white officers. 

How does Eboue fit into this colonial scheme? 

From the imperial view, he is an 
able efficient Portly and 
bearing, he is respected and liked 
natives as well as by his white sub- 
the knack of persuading 
tribal leaders to cooperate with the authorities. 


colonization has been as 


as 


was 


new 


trators. 


point of 
and administrator. 
majestic in 
by the 


ordinates. He has 


He is responsible for the transformation of 
Pointe Noire into a modern harbor. Under his 
rule, two trans-African roads were constructed, 


crossing 3,700 miles of forest, swamp and desert. 














The rubber output has trebled since 1938. 
ROM the native point of view, Eboue is a 
liberal reformer. He has opposed recruiting 
natives for plantation and factory work. When 
ative yr is necessary for mine work or 
government projects, whole families must be 
settled and established in the new communities. 
In his study on “Native Policy in Equatorial 
Africa,” which contains his basic view on co- 
lonial administration, Eboue wrote: 

“The native must be considered as a 
human being, godchild of historical tradi- 
tion, member of his family and of his tribe, 
capable of pr the framework of 
his natural Ss, a probably lost 
if detached from this background We must 

s stitutions and develop his 
lignity and responsibility.” 
Eboue’s concern for the native traditions 


tle reality within the framework of 
his practical politics are 
Nowhere does 
sovereignty over her 
be abolished. He has declared, 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Richard Kollmar, Muriel 
‘Angelus and Mary Small 
Head Fine Cast 


“Early to Bed,” the new musi- 
cal comedy, was presented by 
Richard Kollmar for its first per- 
formance in New York last Thurs- 
day evening, June 17th, at the 
Broadhurst Theatre. This is Mr. 
Kollmar’s first solo producing ven- 
ture although he is listed as co- 
producer of the successful musi- 
cal “By Jupiter.” Mr. Kollmar is 
also known as the juvenile lead- 
ing man in such past successes 
as “Knickerbocker Holiday” and 
“Too Many Girls,” and he plays 
the leading role in his present 
production. 

Featured with Mr. Kollmar are 
Muriel Angelus, who will be re- 
membered for her appearance in 
“The Boys From Syracuse” and 
other Broadway successes, Mary 
Small, of radio fame, Bob How- 
ard, famous colored comedian, 
George Zoritch, playing his first 


part on Broadway after many 
seasons as leading dancer with 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 


Jane Deering, a ballerina, Jeni 
Le .Gon, the beautiful colored 
comedienne, Jane Kean, whom 
Boston critics dubbed “the baby 
blonde bomb-shell,” and Ralph 
Bunker, actually from Bunker 
Hill! 


- The book and lyrics for “Early 
to Bed” were written by George 
Marion, Jr. The music was com- 
posed by Thomas (better known 
as “Fats”) Waller—the first time 
he has written an entire score for 
a “white” Broadway show—and is 
made up of not only boogie- 
woogie but sentimental tunes as 
well. Some of the outstanding 
numbers are “The Ladies Who 
Sing With the Band,” “When the 
Nylons Bloom Again,” “Hi-De-Ho 
High,” “Early to Bed,” “There’s 
a Man in My Life” and “There’s 
Yes in the Air.” 
Robert Alton has 
dances, which range 
bug to classical ballets. The 
seenery has been designed by 
George Jenkins and Miles White, 
whose most recent successes were 
“Oklahoma” and “The Pirate,” 
has done the costumes, which 
were acclaimed in Boston, where 
the show played for three weeks, 
as the most unusual and beautiful 
of the season. The entire musical 
score has been orchestrated by 
Don Walker, while the music for 
ballet and chorus has been ar- 
ranged by Baldwin Bergersen and 
Buck Warnick respectively. The 
production is under the super- 
vision of Alfred Bloomingdale, co- 
producer of the current “Ziegfeld 


Follies.” 


directed the 
from jitter- 


STRAND HOLDS STAGE 
AND SCREEN SHOWS 
FOR FIFTH WEEK 

Cab Calloway and his Jive 
Jubilee heading the stage show 
at the N. Y. Strand begins a 5th 
week’s engagement today, June 
19th. The Calloway Jubilee fea- 
tures Paul, Dinky and Eddie, 


falph Brown, Cholly and Dotty, 
the Calloway Rug Cutters, The 


Cab Jivers, and J. C. Heard and 
Jonah Jones. As the Special 
Added Attraction on the Callo- 


way “In Person” show, the Strand 
presents Dooley Wilson, the Sam 
of “Casablanca” fame, who made 
such a hit in the film. 

Tne Warner Bros. action drama, 
“Action In the North Atlantic,” 
starring Humphrey Bogart, Ray- 
mond Massey and Alan Hale con- 
tinues as the screen feature. 


VILLAGE BARN'S NEW 
SHOW MONDAY 


Next Monday, June 21st, sum- 
mer will be ushered in at the 
Village Barn with the unveiling 
of new summer scene murals 
throughout the establishment. 
Added to the efficient and sen- 
sibly operated cooling system the 
new decorations make the Village 
rendezvous an inviting place to 


enjoy the cool of a summer eve- 
ning. The scintillating floor show 
at, the Village Barn is handled 


by emcee Bernie West. Scott and 
Suzanne dance, Virginia Carroll 
Zeb Carver and his Coun- 
try Cousins add the proper hill- 
billy touch to the rural environ- 
ment, and Jess Jordan’s compe- 
tent orchestra provides the mod- 
ern dance and show music. 


sine’s, 





“FIVE GRAVES TO CAIRO" 
STAYS ON AT PARAMOUNT 


“Five Graves to Cairo,” now in 
its fourth and last week at the 
N. Y. Paramount today will be 
succeeded next week by “Dixie,” 
the new Bing Crosby-Dorothy La- 
mour technicolor feature. Frank 
Sinatra and Gracie Barrie and 
her band remain in person for 
a fourth week with Gene Sheldon, 


the Oxford Boys and Jack Wil- 
liams. 
MUSIC HALL FILM 
CONTINUES 

Witnessed by more than half- 


people in its engage- 
tadio City Music “T ill, 
Merrier,” starring 
Jean Arthur, Joel McCrea and 
Charles Coburn, is holding over 
for a sixth week at the big the- 
atre, 


a-million 
ment at 
“The More the 





FUN ON ICE 


Trenkler, the bouncing 


Center 


Freddie 
ice stage of the 


edition of the Sonja Henie-Arthur M. 
Ice” which opens at the Center Theatre, in Rockefeller Center, 





ball of the ice, 
Theatre during a 





is cooling off on the 
rehearsal for the second 
“Stars On 
June 24. 


Wirtz icetravaganza 








Jan Savitt and Chanez Orchestras Plus 


Many New Features 


This 


Direct from a sensational book- 
ing at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City, Jan Savitt and 
his orchestra will play a one 
day’s engagement at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J., Sunday, 
June 20th. The nationally famous 
orchestra will appear in the open- 
air amphitheatre for the free 
stage presentation both in the 
afternoon and evening and will 
play for free dancing all night 
at Palisades Park Casino, which 
adjoins the mammoth swimming 
peol. 

Featured with Jan Savitt and 
his band for their one day’s stand 
at Palisades Park will be Elisse 
Cooper and Joe Martin, both of 
whom are well known to the mil- 
lions of radio fans of the Savitt 
musical aggregation. Miss Coope) 
used to be vocalist with Ben Bei 
nie’s band prior .to joining the 
Savitt crew. 

Chavez and his 
being held over for a 
at Palisades Park and will 
daily for the free 
dancing all next week. 
vens is the vocalist with the Cha 
vez orchestra and as an extra at- 
traction, lovely Kathleen Harris 
who recently won the Greate: 


—STADIUM CONCERTS— 


Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
4 GALA NIGHTS AT 8:30 


RUSSIAN BALLET 
BALLET THEATRE 


THURS.. JUNE 21 Syl phic 
Petrouchka ure FRI. 
JUNE 25 Sw Lake Ale} Blu 
beard SAT iT NE 26 Cap? i 
Espxugnol, ‘tint \ ns und a Devil 
Gisell SUN., JUNE 27 Pri 
Aurora Pet hh Spectr le 
Rose. Gala Per 


orchestra are 
second week 
play 





POPULAR PRICES: 28 ¢ & $1.1 
Seats in Reserved Section 414 
Steinw Hall Box ON Tha 7th St 
Stadium B i 


show and free 
Owen Ste- 





at Palisades Park 


Week 


New York “Beautiful Legs” con- 
sored by the Venida League also 
will sing daily next week with the 
Chavez band. 


“CABIN “IN THE SKY" 
STAYS AT CRITERION 

Still attracting large crowds 
Cabin In the Sky” currently 
showing at Loew’s Criterion con- 
tinues for a fourth week. 

“Red Hot Riding Hood,” an 
MGM cartoon a War Activ- 
ities short and the latest News 
of the Day complete the program 
at Loew’s Criterion Theatre. 


also 


Eight States Pass 
Labor Legislation 


DETROIT, Mich. New 
ven states are tighten- 
ing reactionary control over the 
American trade union movement 

If Florida approves a_ bill, 
passed by the House there last 


labou 


laws in se 
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LESS WINNER SINGS 















} Kataleen Harris, winner 
of the Venida League 
“Beautiful Legs” contest, 
has been signed to sing 
with Chavez and his or- 
chestra at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J., 
starting June 19th. The 
Chavez band opens at 
Palisades this Saturday, 
June 19th and will play 
for the free show and free 
dancing. Venida League 
will sponsor New Jersey 
“Beautiful Legs” finals at 
rn this month. 
. 








Marjorie Lawrence Soloist 








Under Reiner Monday — 


Smallens Returns to Conduct Tuesday — Ballet Theatre 
In Dance Programs Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 


Marjorie Lawrence, the Austra- 
lian dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera whose return 
to public life after a siege of in- 
fantile paralysis has been the mu- 
sical sensation of the past season, 
will appear for the first time at 
the Stadium this Monday night. 
With the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra under Fritz Reiner, she 
will be heard in the aria of Salome 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade” and 
Brunnhilde’s Immolation Scene 
from “Gotterdaemmerung.” This 
concert also marks Mr. Reiner’s 
last appearance on the Stadium 
podium this season. 

Alexander Smallens celebrates 
a decade at the Stadium when he 
returns to conduct Tuesday night. 
The first half of his program in- 


cludes the Bach-Abert Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, the Gretry- 
Mott] Ballet Suite, and the Mo- 


zart Symphony in A major, K. 
201, played for the first time at 
the Stadium. After the intermis- 
sion comes the first Stadium hear- 
ing of Copland’s Ballet Suite 
‘Rodeo” and Shostakovich’s First 
Symphony. 

Joan Field, the young 
violinist whe has appeared 
at the Stadium, will be soloist 
onee more on Wednesday night 
when, under Alexander Smallens, 
she plays the Saint-Saens Con- 
certo No. 3 in B minor. The pop- 
ular program also contains the 


American 
before 





b 
« 
‘ 





At Stadium 


per eee 


American Vvio- 
Saint-Saens 
3 in B minor 
Alexander 
evining, 


Joan Field, young 
linist, will play the 
Violin Concerto No. 
at the Stadium under 
Smallens Wednesday 

June 23. 





“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 





Tchaikovsy “1812” Overture, 
Liszt’s Les Preludes, and_ the 
Brahms First Symphony. 

A festival of Russian ballet by 
the Ballet Theatre, lasting four 
days, begins Thursday night. Alli 
the stars of the company will ap- 
pear including Alicia Markova, 
Lucia Chase, Rosella Hightower, 
Nora Kaye, Leonide Massine, An- 
dre Eglevsky, Anton Dolin, Yura 
Lazovsky, ete. Antal Dorati con- 
ducts all the performances but 
that of Friday, June 25th, when 
Robert Lawrence will direct. This 
will be Mr. Lawrence’s last pub- 
lic appearance for a while. On 
June 28th he goes into the Army. 

The complete programs for the 


Ballet Theatre Festival at the 

Stadium are: 

Thursday, June 24: “Les Syl- 
phides,” ‘“Petrouchka,” ‘“Prin- 
cess Aurora.” 

Friday, June 25: “Swan Lake,” 
“Aleko,” “Bluebeard.” 


“Cappriccio 
Virgins and 
Acts 1 


June. 26: 
” “Three 
“Giselle,” 


Saturday, 
Espagnol, 
a Devil,” 
and 2 

Sunday, 
rora,” 
de la 
ance.” 


NEW AND DIVERSIFIED 
FILM FARE AT R.K.O. 
THEATRE CHAIN 


This week, “Crash Dive” with 
Tyrone Power and Anne Baxter, 
is at the Palace. “They Came to 
Blow Up America,” featuring 
George Sanders, Anna Sten and 
Ward Bond at the Albee, Brook- 
lyn, and “Edge of Darkness,” co- 
starring Errol Flynn and Ann 
Sheridan at RKO Manhattan, 
3ronx and Westchester neighbor- 
hoods. In all these RKO theatres, 
the main attraction will be aug- 
mented by “Sarong Girl,” new 
comedy with musie presenting 
Ann Corio in the title role sup- 


“Princess Au- 
“Spectre 
Perform- 


June 27: 
“Petrouchka,” 
“Gala 


tose,” 





ported by Tim and Irene Ryan 
of radio renown, Mantan More- 
land and Johnny “Seat” Davis 


and his orchestra. 





PLAN FOR INVASION ON 
EMBASSY SCREENS— 
PLUS ALL WORLD NEWS 

A pictorial analysis of United 
Nations’ plan for invasion of the 
fortress of Europe headlines the 
new program this week at all 
Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 

Prime Minister Churchill re- 
turns to Britain from war coun- 
cils with President Roosevelt. U. 
S. and Britain Air Forces blast 
Axis on all fronts in non-stop air 
raids, softening up the enemy for 
the coming big offensive against 
Hitler’s Nazi held Europe. 

Personalities in the 
Generals De Gaulle and 
French leaders, meet in Algiers. 
Giraud will unify Fighting 
France. General Eisenhower, Al- 
lied commander in North Africa, 
decorated with the “Cross of the 
Legion of Honor” by General Gir- 
aud. King and Queen of England 
with two Princesses attend 
Thanksgiving services for Allied 
victory. Hunter College, N. Y., 
Mme. Chiang sees U. S. service 
women march in special review. 
Major Foss, marine flying ace, 
greets sister who is war worker. 

Following short subjects are 
also being shown: 

42nd Str.—‘Air Crew.” This is 
America series. Trip through the 
naval air training station in Flo- 


News: 
Giraud, 





rida, seen through the eyes of 
three men who take the course. 
“How to Play Baseball. Disney 
cartoon. 

46th § “Show Business at 
War.” Latest March of Time. 
Story of the part the entertain- 


ment world is playing in present 
conflict. 


50th St.—‘Air Crew” = and 
“Greeting Bait,” a Merry Melody 
cartoon. 


72nd St.—‘Air Crew” aud 
“Greeting Bait,” a Merrie Melody 
cartoon. 


"CONEY ISLAND FILM 
MUSICAL AT ROXY 


“Coney Island,” new 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Technicolor musical, 
starring Betty Grable, George 
Montgomery and Cesar Romero, 
is the new screen feature this 
week at the Roxy Theatre. 

A new Roxy stage presentation 
headlining Enric Madriguera and 
his Music, Carmen Amaya and 
Jack Durant, supplements the 
film attraction. 
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Saturday, June 19, 1943. 


roadway’s Newest Musical Comedy 





In Theatre Guild Musical Hit 


Alfred Drake plays the romantic juvenile role in 
at the St. 


promises a long run 





“Oklahoma,” which 


James Theatre. 
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"BATAAN" AND STAGE 
SHOW STAY AT CAPITOL 


With record-breaking attend- 
ance established for MGM’s “Ba- 
taan,” starring Robert Taylor, 
and the accompanying “Stars In 
Person” show introducing Willie 
Howard, Helen O’Connell, Bob 
Allen’s Orchestra and Movie Star 
William Gargan, the Capitol The- 
atre management announces the 
show will be held over for a third 


week, starting Thursday, June 17. 
The world premiere of “Stage 
Door Canteen” with 48 movie 


stars and six famous orchestras, 
is scheduled for June 24th. The 
new “Stars In Person” show will 
be provided by Phil Spitalny’s 
“Hour of Charm” All-Girl Or- 
chestra, with three new specialty- 
acts added. 
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week, it will be the eighth state 
this year to adopt such legisla- COLE PORTER SONGS 
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Theatre Guild’s New Musical Play 


OKLAHOMA! 


ROULBEN MAMOLULLIAN 
SGNES DE MILLE 
AMES THEATRE Retty Garde, Alfred Drake, 
‘Mth beaten West of Broadway Joseph Buloff, Joan Roberts, 
: “we Dixon, Howard da 
EVES. 5:30 a MATS. Thurs. & Sat Silva, Celeste Holm 


RICHARD RODGERS 


OSCAR H \MMI RSTEIN 2d 


“HIGH ADVENTURE ON 


HOLLYWOOD 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


Former American Ambassador 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Presented by Warner Bros. 
Doors open daily 10 A. M. 
THEATRE, Broadway & 5lst St. 
Continuous 


—* a 


THE SCREEN !”—Mirror 


Popular Prices 
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Also—Humphrey Bogart's 


How He Sings “As Time 


HUMPHREY BOGART 


RAYMOND: MASSEY -- 


in Warner Bros. Hit! 


“Action in the North Atlantic” 
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featuring VIRGINIA MAXEY 


HELEN O’CONNELL 


CAPITO 


The Story of a Fighting Patrol 
of 13 Heroes! 


“BATAAN” 


THOMAS 


MURPHY * MITCHELL ° NOLAN 


Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


IN PERSON SHOW! 


at 45th ST. Buy War Bonds Here! 


TAYLOR 


LLOYD 


WILLIE HOWARD 


and Extra Added Attraction 


WILLIAM GARGAN 


Direct from his Hollywood Screen Hits! 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic 


quested when planning theatre 


organizations are re- 


parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
1-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
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Saturday, June 19, 1943 


DF News 








NEW YORK CITY.—General membership meeting, Wednes- 
day, June 23, 8:30 p. m., in the Debs Auditorium, 7 East 15th 
St., N.Y.C. Topic: “The Dissolution of the Comintern.” .. . 
Speakers: Algernon Lee, Rafael Abramovitch, Elias Tartak, 
Louis P. Goldberg. 








BRONX COUNTY.—At the membership meeting last Friday, 
Phillip Friedman was elected county chairman; Dr, S. Maggin, 
vice-chairman; Meyer Levenstein, county organizer; Ann Rosen- 
blatt, secretary, and William Lipson, treasurer. ... Bronx branches 
will elect two delegates each to the County Committee. Its function 
is to increase the strength and influence of the 8S.D.F., to coordinate 
the work of the branches and to activize their membership. 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Ben Groobin, formerly of the Amal- 
gamated Cooperative Houses Branch, is actively engaged in re- 
organizing the Centra! Branch. ... Florence H. Kirkpatrick, state 
secretary of the S.D.F.; Martin Heisler, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the Jewish Socialist Verband Branch are lending assistance. ... 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Excellent meeting here last Saturday with 
August Claessens. ... Workmen's Circle Branch rendered fine 
assistance. ... S.D.F. Local functions here, although our Syracuse 
comrades suffered a great loss in the recent death of Fred Sander. 
... Frank H. Babcock is the secretary. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—The meeting here last Sunday with August 
Claessens was fruitful. ... Our old veteran, James Battistoni, was 
elected president of the Mazzini Society of America. 

NEW YORK CITY.—William Karlin speaks on “Labor and the 
New Deal” at a round-table discussion and social of the Mid-Bronx 
Branch, Saturday, June 26, 8:30 p. m., at Anne Abramson’s home, 
1815 Morris Ave. ... In honor of its late organizer and beloved 
leader, Hyman L. Greenberg, the 13th-19th A. D. Branch, Brooklyn, 
of the Jewish Socialist Verband has adopted his name in place of 
the old neighborhood district name....The Flatbush-Central Branch 
meets on the second and fourth Mondays of the month at 844 
Utiea Ave., Brooklyn. . .. The German Branch hears Gerhart H. 
Seger at its meeting Friday at the Yorkville Labor Temple, 243 
East 84th St... . The Women’s Committee Workshop for manu- 
facturing garments for United Nations’ war-sufferers continues 
its activity through July at 7 East 15th St., Room 505, New York 
City. Volunteers are needed, Mondays through Thursdays, from 
10 a. m. to 4 p. m., and Wednesdays nights... . / Algernon Lee’s 
broadcast over WEVD has been cancelled for June 19th. He will 
continue again on June 26th and every Saturday thereafter at 
O08 Bi Mis 0 sed Annual Boat Ride up the Hudson River to Bear 
Mountain Park, Saturday, August 7th. Tickets: $1.50 for adults 
and 75 cents for children under 12 years of age. Get tickets from 
your branch secretary or at the City Office... . Leon Blum Branch: 
Abraham Miller, secretary-treasurer of the New York Joint 
Board, A.C.W.A., and A. Rain, Spanish editor of I.L.G|W.U. publi- 
cations, are among the recent new members of that branch... . 
Amalgamated Cooperative Houses Branch meets Monday, June 21, 
in the Assembly Room. On the agenda: Reports and election of 
County Committee delegates; plans for annual picnic; new litera- 
ture to be distributed. 

NATIONAL OFFICE.—The new four-page leaflet, “Organi- 
zation for Peace,” by Alfred Baker Lewis, is receiving favorable 
response. Order quantities at $5.00 per thousand—7 East 15th 
Street, Room 200, New York City... . August Claessens speaks 
for the Shirt and Clothing Workers Union, A.C.W.A., in Branford, 
Conn, on June 25th and in Derby, Conn., on June 29th. 








Enjoy Your Vacation With Your Friends 


Don’t ration your health 
Hoard your strength by a stay at 


GREEN ACRES 


All modern improvements, entertainments, land and 
water sports, excellent cuisine 


Reopening May 27th 
CUSTOMARY DECORATION DAY WEEK-END HOOP-LA 


Off-season rates for June Write for Booklet 


LAKE HUNTINGTON, N. Y. Tel. Lake Huntington 3 
Elmer Rosenberg -- Abraham Ellner 











Four 

extra hours 
for FIGHTING 
DOLLARS 


@ To help serve you better, our Bank- 





ing Office at 5 East 42nd Street is now 


open for an extra period every FRIDAY 





evening from 5 to 9 o’clock. 





This ““Week-End Convenience Period” 
is in addition to our regular Friday 
banking hours — 9 a. m. to 3 p. m.— 


which remain unchanged. 
* 


‘Tan extra banking period is for the convenience of 
war workers, and others, whose time for shopping and 
banking has been changed. You can now continue 
your regular deposits by doing your. banking on 
Friday nights. 

Remember, the savings dollar is the fightingest 
dollar in the world. It fights the enemy abroad, fights 
inflation at home. Save every dollar you can every 
pay day! 

Make it a date with us every Friday night. For 
your countyy and your own future — savE — AND 
KEEP SAVING. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS a A N K 


5 E. 42nd St., New York 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


@ REGULAR DEPOSITS IN A SAVINGS BANK ARE THE 
“FIGHTINGEST DOLLARS IN THE WORLD!" 





THE 


Profile of Felix Eboue 


(Continued from Page Five) 
with regard to the present war, that his “sole 
aim is to liberate and restore France in its 
grandeur and independence with the aid of our 
Allies.” 

He sees politica? self-determination as the last 
and not the first step in the emancipation of 
the African Negro. In the meantime, he wishes 
to advance “the spiritual and material life of 
the natives.” He believes it is the moral duty 
of the white race to help spread higher standards 
of civilization and better material conditions. 

His program for French Equatorial Africa 
includes government participation in the erec- 
tion of native dwellings, building of highways, 
planning of schools and hospitals, installation 
of water, electric and hygienic facilities. New 
native schools have been established in collabo- 
ration with missionary societies which receive 
moral and financial support from the govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of Eboue’s policies is to estab- 
lish a new middle class of educated natives. He 
would like to see the people ruled threugh the 
intermediary of their own leaders, not only tribal 
chiefs but the professional and business ele- 
ments as well. After the war, he looks forward 
to “an influx of large amounts of capital which 
at present have no outlet.” 

In other words, Central Africa is to slowly 
undergo the development of China and India. 
The prospects of complete political independence 
is relegated to a hazy and distant future. 

There is an important group of educated 
African Negroes who take an entirely different 
view of the colonia! problem. For them, political 
self-determination: comes first. They do not 
regard the natives as ignorant children who 
require outside guidance. They believe popular 
leaders will arise who truly reflect the aspira- 
tions of the natives. They question the motives 
of those who would impose European civilization 
on the people of Africa. 

Felix Eboue falls between the old-line colonial 
administrator and this new type of educated 
militant Negro. Within the limits of Empire, 
he has accomplished a great deal. He has 
brought an unprecedented sympathy and _ in- 
telligence into the treatment of the natives. He 
will certainly play a significant role in the com- 
mg changes on the African scene. 


NEW LEADER - 


F ’ 
‘R’ D e Fs 
ay in Italy 
(Continued from Page Five) 
on Italian cities, inhabited by men and women, 
children and old people, who were no more 
responsible for the policies of the Fascist dic- 
tatorship than were the bombed people of 
London Coventry for those appeasement 
policies which led to the present world disaster. 
The leaders of the United Nations would 
show greater wisdom and humanity—more be- 
coming to the wisdom and humanity of our 
peoples—if they said: “We know that bombing 
cities is a most horrible means of warfare. We 
know that we are brin;jing untold suffering to 
innocent people. But we have no other means 
of destroying the Fascist dictatorship in Italy. 
It is the Fascist dictatorship which has forced 
this war upon us.” 
S things go now, Jt is the Italian people who 
get the stick, that is the bombs; and it is 
the Fascist leaders who have been shown the 
carrot, that is they have been told that they 
might continue to rule Italy if only they 
dropped Mussolini and some of his more hateful 
associates. Only last week a first step in the 


or 


right direction was taken by President Roose- 
velt, when in his press conference he stated 
that the Allies will “assure the Italian people 


an opportunity to choose the kind of govern 
ment they wish after Fascism is put down.” 

Yet so long as juggling goes on with the 
Royal Family and Fascist marshals and Fascist 
politicians as Mussolini’s acceptable successors, 
those words of President Roosevelt will sound 
ambiguous and people will be left guessing 
where precisely Fascism ends, and who are the 
Fascist leaders who have to go together with 
Mussolini and those who will be allowed still to 
remain on President Roosevelt’s lap. 

Let us cease speculating and teaching the 
Europeans what they shovld do to deserve our 
earrots after they have experienced our stick; 
and let us ask our rulers what do they intend 
to do in Europe, if they are not to betray those 
Christian and democratic principles of which 
they claim to be the custodians. Let them state 
once for all in clear terms whether they will 
carry out in Europe the ideals of Marshal 
Petain and the Standard Oil Company, or are 
they pledged to those of Jefferson and Lincoln. 

[This article is based on remarks at the 
American Labor Conference. 





Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 

can’t buy the rest of the beef production 

and fish and vegetable packs for the civilian 

public and at one stroke solve the price 
control problem and wipe out black market 
operators. 

Small retailers have raised their puny voices 
on Capitol Hill in favor of the idea of the 
Government buying the total agricultural pro- 
duction of the United States at fair prices to 
the farmer and grower and then turn the 
products over to normal trade channels on a 
fixed price basis which would cut out the war 
profiteering, the price control problems, the 
evasions of OPA regulations and would ensure 
a fair distribution of what available for 
civilian consumption. 

But the strength of the Tory current running 
on Capitol Hill would take as kindly to 
simple and direct a solution of civilian food 
problems as it took to the equally simple and 


Is 


so 


direct proposition that the public has an 
even better right to know the grade of the 
food it is buying as has the wholesaler o1 


retailer. 

An illustration of what Mrs. Roosevelt meant 
when she castigated the Communists for mis- 
representing themselves was afforded Washing- 


tonians several days ago when Mrs. Roosevelt 
accepted an invitation from the “OPA Labor- 
Management War Activities Committee.” When 
Mrs. Roosevelt arrived, she found herself on 
a speakers’ platform loaded with Communists. 
Only then did she discover that the invitation 
did not come from OPA but from the OPA 
Labor-Management War Activities Committee 
of the United Federal Workers of America. 
The committee had left off the UFWA label, 
which might have tipped off Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Needless to say, the UFWA label would have 
tipped off the C.P. origin of the invitation. 


The story that Russell Potter, former head 
of the New York OPA, resigned that post 


because the local organization was being taken 
over by the Democratic Party organization is 
simply the bunk. The removal of Potter, an 
A. T. & T. official, was demanded by CIO leaders 
in Washington because he had turned over the 
New York OPA labor division to Saul Mills, 
who is strictly from Browder. Mills dashed 
around madly trying to get labor people to sign 
petitions in support of Potter. But the Mills- 
Browder kennel crop are getting more support 
around the N.A.M. these days than in honest 


labor circles. 








CAMP TAMIMENT 


Open for the Season Until September 12, 1943 
Special June Feature 





Subject: 
President, Brooklyn College. 


PROGRAM: 





Reserve Board 
Speakers: 


Friday Evening: “British Planning” 


Speakers: Louis Waldman, Labor Attorney 


Speakers: 


Rates: 





accommodations. 


additional. 





Camp Tamiment 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Bushkill One 


NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS: 
7 East 15th Street 
Phone: Algonquin 4-344] 


MRS. BERTHA H. MAILLY 
Director 





Thursday, June 24, to Sunday, June 27 
Ninth Annual Conference of Tamiment Economic and Social 
“Post-War Economic Planning.” 


Thursday Evening: "To Plan, or Not to Plan" 


Speakers: Beardsley Ruml, Author, Rum] Tax Plan; Chairman, New York State Fed. 


Abba P. Lerner, New School for Social Research as 
Samuel Shore, Vice-President, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


Friday Morning: "American Planning" 
Clyde Eagleton, New York University 
C.E.A. Winslow, President, National Association of Housing Officials 
Mrs. Abraham Epstein, American Association for Social Security 
Emil Rieve, President, Textile Worker Union of 


Speakers: John Parker, Sec’y, Regional Committee for Education in His Majesty’s Forces 
Varian Fry, Executive Secretary, 
William Agar, Acting President, Freedom House 

Saturday Morning: "Planning in a World Frame" 


American Laber Conference 


Ernest Minor Patterson, Pres., American Academy Social and Political Science 
Algernon Lee, President, Rand School 

Sunday Morning: "Post-War Planning, When, by Wohm, for What?" 

Dr. Harry Gideense, President ef Brooklyn College 

Frank MacDermot, former Member of Senate of Eire 

Frank D. Graham, Dept. of Economics of Princeton University 

Ralph A. Young, Chairman, National Bureau of Economic Research 


June Ist to June 24th: $34.00 per week. $7.00 per day including de luxe 


Couple cabins: $37.50 per week. $8.00 per day. 
June conference rate: June 24-27, 3 days, $20.00, de luxe accommodations, 


Summer rates, June 21-Labor Day (September 6): $41.50 per week, addi- 
tional for de luxe accommodations. 


FOR TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER DETAILS— 


TAMIMENT 


Institute. 
Chairman, Harry Gideonse, 





America 


PHILADELPHIA: 
114 North 10th Street 
Phone: Walnut 4233 


NEWARK, N. J.: 
188 Springfield Avenue 
Phone: MArket 2-8350 


BEN JOSEPHSON 
Associate Director 
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Cynics and Realists 


(Continued from Page Five) 
standing in Fascist Italy. Thus it is a matter 
of sentiment or temperament which side of the 
barricade the “Machiavellian” joins. 

But. Burnham is certainly correct when he 
makes a distinction between “democracy” and 
political liberty. For the right to criticize 
those in possession of power without risking 
arrest or liquidation is something palpably 
real, while democracy in the sense of “self- 
government” is at best the right to choose 
between two oligarchies or elites. At -its 
worst it is the voluntary surrendér of the 
majority to the despotic will of a totalitarian 
leader bent upon the suppression of all lib- 
erties. 

In expanding upon the question of political 
liberty Burnham points out that “in the longer 
run [it] usually aids both -rulers and ruled.” 
For the blunders committed by an elite that is 
not restrained by any criticism on the part 
of its competitors may lead to national calam- 
ities engulfing the entire population. 

In concluding the author voices the faint hope 
that some day the ruling elite may see the light 
and that for the sake of sheer survival it may 
refresh its own ranks by the admission of 
progressive elements, effecting such changes in 
the social structure as would make the world 
a better place to live in. 

From which, it looks as if Burnham’s preoc- 
cupation with the elite has made him forget 
altogether that outside the “in-elite” and the 
“out-elite” there is still the “non-elite.” For 
that hapless majority of the human race is not 
always the mere passive object of contests be- 
tween masters and would-be masters. Just as 
those on top or near the top are propelled by 
the lust to dominate, those on the bottom or 
near the bottom are driven forward by their 
envy of, and hatred for, their luckier “betters.” 
They will join in the fray and help those among 
the “knows” who possess the greatest skill in 
winning their allegiance. Eventually the de- 
fenders of freedom may learn that art. And 
they may also learn how to organize society 
in such a way as to avoid the insecurity of the 
individualist-capitalist jungle and the deadly 
“security” of the collectivist-totalitarian para- 
dise. 


Connally Bill 


(Continued from Page One) 
man who voted for the Connally Bill whether 
or not it became a law. 

Even that democratic right is denied Labor 
by the bill. For it was for the purpose of pre- 
venting Labor’s announced retaliation against 
the Tory Congress that the bill now contains a 
clause making it a criminal offense for any labor 
union to contribute funds to political organiza- 
tions. 

But the bill does more. It, in effect, breaks 
the no-strike agreement which Labor volun- 
tarily made at the outbreak of the war. The 
reciprocity granted Labor under that agree- 
ment for its no-strike pledge is that its unions 
would be secure against the attacks of anti-labor 
employers. This has been expressed in the 
granting by the War Labor Board of main- 
tenance-of-membership and similar union secur- 
ity clauses in its awards. 

Under the Connally Bill, however, the War 
Labor Board is specifically restricted to con- 
forming to the terms of the Wagner Act which 
does not permit the awarding by the govern- 
ment of maintenance-of-membership safeguards. 
This, in effect, amputates one of the two legs 
on which the no-strike pledge has stood so far; 
and in practical terms nullifies that agreement, 
for obviously without the guarantees of union 
security against anti-labor attack the no-strike 
pledge cannot stand by itself. 

In the conspiracy clauses the Connally Bill 
beyond taking away security, it 
makes possible in positive terms the wrecking 
of unions such was done to the Hatters 
International following the infamous Danbury 
decision by the punitive harassment of damage 
suits which could bleed the unions white. 

That the intent of the bill is to shackle Labor 
and cut down its power to demand a square 
shake is made further clear by the definite terms 


goes union 


as 


of the proposed act which specify that strike- 
bound plants seized by the government must 
be returned to their owners within 60 days 


strike is broken. 
Tories did not trust the New Dealers with the 
power to seize and hold plants where an 
anti-Labor employer might instigate a strike in 
order to break the union. 


after the Apparently the 


As passage of the Connally Bill in Con- 
gress left labor circles here with the 
stunned realization that it really had hap- 
pened, it was followed by an air of bewil- 
derment that the Administration had not 
raised a finger to stop it. There was a 
sense that executive betrayal had been 
added to legislative assassination. 

One explanation of Mr. Roosevelt’s silence 


his own lieutenants and floor leaders in Con- 
gress whooped the bill through was that the 
President has become sensitive about the ridic- 


ulous charge that he is under Labor’s thumb, 
and that he took a hands-off attitude in order 
to prove his independence of labor. 

That explanation makes sense only in a 
psychological context. And it has some merit 


only to that extent because it is undeniably true 
that much of recent Labor action by the Admin- 
istration and by others no longer lies in the 
sane field of sound industrial relations but has 
largely become a psychological problem with all 
sorts of unstable emotional overtones. 

Another—more down-to-earth—explanation is 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s Palace Guard has persuaded 
him that he does not the active 


need backing 


of the labor unions to win a fourth term. 

The New Deal Inner Guard is convinced ar 
apparently, has persuaded Mr. Roosevelt that 
he is the real leader of American labor, and 
that the latter will follow him in 1944 and not 
their union leaders. 


When the Labor Victory Committee, com- 
posed of the country’s top labor leaders, 
visited the White House recently to place 
Jabor’s demands before the President, one 
AFL leader reminded Mr. Roosevelt that 
1944 was just around the corner. 

The President snapped back with quo- 
tations from the Gallup Poll and others, 
indicating his personal popularity with 
rank-and-file labor. 

When a CIO that the 
present course of the Administration might 
lose Mr. Roosevelt his friends, 
dent suggested that it wasn’t he who had 
about friends. 


leader suggested 
the Presi- 


to worry 


The anners and packers had friends or 
Capitol Hil e reminded CIO leader, the 
farm lobby i its friends on the Hill, Big 
3 the Hill Wher 


susiness ad it Iriends I 
asked, at I ; 


No one said: In the White House. 


ends 
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ATTENTION—AMERICAN 
LABOR PARTY VOTERS! 

Petitions are now being cir- 
culated for the August 10th 
primary. A last-ditch attempt 
is being made by Communist 
forces to capture the American 
Labor Party in certain coun- 
ties. To defeat that attempt, 
sign only regular American 
Labor Party petitions and be 
sure to vote in the primary. 

Here is how to tell the regu- 
lar American Labor Party pe- 
tition: When a canvasser gives 
you a petition, look for the 
first name on the Committee 
of Vacancies. These names 
must appear: 

In Manhattan—Alex Rose. 

In the Bronx—Matthew M. 

Levy. 

In Brooklyn— John Gelo. 

In Queens—Harry Chapman. 

In Staten Island — Thomas 

Nunly. 

If these names don’t appear, 
it is not a regular American 
Labor Party petition. 











German Socialists 
Call Nat'l Parley 
July 3rd-4th 


German Social Democrats, citi- 
zens or retugees in this: country, 
will meet in a National Confer- 
ence at the Rand School, 7 East 
15th St:, New York City,’on July 
3rd and 4th. The conference will 
include some 200 delegates from 
various sections of the country; 
visitors who were members of the 
German Social Democratic Party 
before 1933 or were members of 


Socialist groups in America are 
invited. 

The aims of this conference 
are: to clarify the issues con- 


fronting German Social Demo- 
crats in exile; preparations for 
post-war rebuilding of the S.D.P. 
in Germany; more effective organ- 
ization of German Social Demo- 
crats for the defeat of Nazism 
and the entry of Germany to a 
reconstructed Evrope and among 
the democratic nations of the 
world. 

The July 3rd and 4th Confer- 
ence will of historic impor- 
tance. Among the spéakers who 
will address the sessions are Dr. 
Siegfried Marck of Chicago, Al- 
bert C. Grzesinski, Dr. Fritz 
Karsen, Friedrich Stampfer, Dr. 
Alfred Braunthal, Siegfried Auf- 
hauser, Hedwig Wachenheim and 
others. 

All speeches and 
will be held in the 
guage, with the exception of the 
Saturday, July 3rd, at 
8:30 p. m., when Congressman 
Howard J. McMurray will ad- 
dress the conference on “Inter- 
national Security.” 

Members of the Social Demo- 
eratic Federation desiring to at- 
tend one or more sessions of this 
must obtain guest 
tickets from the S.D.F. City 
Office, 7 East 15th St., Room 200, 


be 


discussions 


German lan- 


session 


conference 


N.Y.C. Conference sessions are 
on Friday, July 2, 8:30 p. m, 
(gathering to welcome the dele- 


gates); Saturday, July 3, 10 a. m. 
and 8:30 p. m.; Sunday, July 4, 
10 a.m. The sponsors of the con- 


ference are the German Branch 
of the S.D.F., the German Labor 
Delegation, and the Newe Volks- 


eitung, German S.D.F. weekly. 


Senator Reynolds Commends 
Colorado Pro-Fascist 

Senator Robert Rice Keynolds 
of North Carolina, and Chairman 
of the Military Affairs Commit- 
again is commending pro- 
fascist publications, using his of- 
ficial letterhead. On March Q, 
1943, he wrote a letter to the 
Reverend Harvey H. Springer of 
Colorado, which is 
reprinted in the April, 19483 The 
Defender, published by the in- 
dicted Gerald B. Winrod of Kan- 


tee, 


Englewood, 


sas. Springer is a staunch de- 
fender of the indicted Winrod 
and himself the publisher of the 
sniping We stern Voice. 

The Defender adds: “If United 
States Senator Reynolds, one of 
our most brilliant statesmen, 


Chairman of the powerful Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, felt 
prompted to write the above un- 
solicited letter, surely you should 
have The Western Voice coming 
into your home.” 

PA DPAPAAAAAMNMNEE™N 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS: 


iu 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 
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Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Jpon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
nsurance. This deposit wil] be 
epaid in full upon withdrawal. 
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I 


For farther taformation 
ar ply te the Main Uffice 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 42433 


Ask for booklet 62 
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Courtesy of Carmak in the Christian Science Monitor. 














The Return of a Native 


OMMENCEMENT at Haverford College 

marked the end of a “return of the native” 
experience for this writer. It was from this 
institution, founded by the Society of Friends in 
1833, that I graduated as a duly attested AB in 
1917. And during the last few months I have 
been regularly commuting between my home 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Haverford in 
order to give a lecture-seminar course on Rus- 
sian history and Soviet institutions. 

It has been an interesting experience, because 
it gave me a chance to draw a few comparisons 
between the Haverford student of to-day and his 
predecessor of the last generation and it also 
gave me an inside view of the problems which 
every American college, large and small, is fac- 
ing in connection with the war. Offhand I would 
say that the outstanding difference between these 
student age-groups is the greater awareness of 
interntional problems on the part of the student 
of to-day. 

Life at Haverford between 1914 and 1917 was 
pretty cloistered and secluded, so far as the out- 
side world was concerned. Academic standards 
were above average; but there was little effort 
to integrate courses in history, government eco- 
nomics and similar subjects with what was going 
on in the world. I still remember a genial and 
not too scholarly classmate who began to read 
a newspaper regularly for the first time after 
America had entered the First World War. 

“Can’t be without a paper now,” he explained. 

“We're living in interesting times. Too damn 
interesting, I say.” 
’ He was by no means the only student who 
needed the impact of war to shake him into an 
effort to find out what was in the day’s news. 
Now there has been a very noticeable change in 
the direction of greater knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of international political and economic 
trends. This is partly the inevitable result of 
our involvement in a second, and bigger global 
war, a war which has affected or will affect in 
the most direct and intimate way the life of every 
ablebodied Haverford student. Out of some eighty 
Freshmen of four years ago only a handful of 
eight had been able to complete the regular 
course and receive their diplomas at the Com- 
mencement. 

OME eredit for the new orientation toward 

international affairs also goes to the Presi- 
dent of the college, Felix Morley, who came to 
Haverford three years ago with a background 
of journalistic activity and has laid special em- 
phasis on courses and extra-curricular activities 
that would put the students in closer touch with 
world trends. Typical of this tendency has been 
a seminar on postwar planning conducted by Dr. 
Edmund Stinnes, son of the famous German in- 
dustrialist and himself an anti-Nazi liberal. Men 
like Wolfgang Stresemann, son of the former 
Chancellor, Robert Ulich, educational expert in 
the Government of Saxony during the period 
of the Weimar Republic, Max Brauer, former 
Social Democratic Mayor of Altona, have given 
talks on various aspects of German Republican 


culture. 
As a persistent rebel and nonconformist in 


politics ane 


my own undergraduate days, I was delighted to 
find that the students in my Russian seminat 
were independent-minded, unwilling to take any 
thing on trust and eager to get at original source 
material, so far as they could. During the semi 
nar period every aspect of the Soviet order, from 
how the worker and peasant have fared during 
various phases of the regime to what prompted 
Stalin to conclude his pact with Hitler, 
cussed with the utmost freedom of expression 
for several divergent viewpoint And I would 
not hesitate to commend some of the better pa 


was di 


pers which I received from the students to 
certain columnists, authors of bool and even 
moving-picture producers as useful models of 


factual accuracy and intellectual honesty 

Haverford is just one small segment of a whole 
American system of higher education that is he 
ing profoundly shaken up and transformed 
the war. With eighteen as the draft age only a 
few. youthful prodigies or physically 
tated students, along with a small number who 
will .be deferred for scientific courses that are 
regarded as militarily necessary can expect to 
complete their courses. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


____By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN____ 











The vacuum in regular student enrolment in 
the higher classes has been filled up, at Haver- 
ford, as in almost every other higher educational 
institution, large or small, by the stationing at 
the college of a military unit. This consists of 
so-called PMs, young soldiers who are being 
trained for pre-meteorological work in the air 
corps. The acceptance of this unit was more 
of a wrench for Haverford than it would have 
been for the average college, because of the 
Quaker tradition. 

However, the alternative to the acceptance of 
the unit might well have been the closing of the 
college, because of the dearth of regular students. 
President Morley, a consistent opponent of Amer- 
ican involvement in the war before Pearl Harbor, 
made the point in his Commencement address 
that, while an individual of strong pacifist con- 
victions might be able to isolate himself from a 
total war, an institution with semi-publie respon- 
sibilities could not practically do this. 


IDE by side with the PMs, who march.to and 

from classes in uniform and limber’ up their 
muscles on a so-called “commando course,” which 
involves jumping over obstacles and ditches and 
sealing of walls, Haverford is carrying on as a 
centre of training for future reconstruction work. 
A group of young people, most of them con- 
scientious objectors, received training last winter 
in European foreign areas subjects, including 
languages, history, contemporary politics, na- 
tional psychology, etc. with a view to fitting them 
for future relief work under the auspices of the 
American Friends Service Committee. This work 
will be continued next year and will be expanded 
for the benefit of a group of conscientious ob- 
jector relief workers who are destined for am- 
bulance service in China. Permission to let these 
men go abroad was obtained with some difficulty 
from the State Department and the War Depart- 
ment. Some unobtrusive Quaker diplomacy was 
brought into play and Mrs. Roosevelt was help- 
full in overcoming bureaucratic obstacles and 
prejudices. 

Quite incidentally during my visit to Haver- 
ford I encountered two rather contrasted views 
of Russia’s role at the Hot Springs food confer- 
ence from two men who had been present, one 
in an official capacity, the other as a reporter. 
The official was full of praise for the Russian 
attitude and felt that the conference was a mile- 
stone on the road to international collaboration. 
The news-hawk was more sceptical. His impres- 
sio was that the British and American delegates 
hung on the slightest word or gesture of the 
head of the Soviet delegation, Krutikov (whom 
some wag christened Instruktikov) and that the 
Russians repaid this palpitating attention with 
an attitude that, to put mildly, was rather 
brusque. 

Louis Fischer had a wise word to say in this 
connection when he recently remarked ‘at a radio 
forum: “Stalin has been ready to co-operate with 
us to the extent of unloading the ships that bring 
him lend-lease material.” So long as we = are 
mainly on the delivering end of this transaction 
I suspect we shall find no nation so curmudgeonly 
as to refuse to co-operate. The true test of the 
willingness of Russia (and not only of Russia) 
to “co-operate” with us will be when: we are 
unable or unwilling to continue to play the role 
of international Santa Claus. 
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Hymn fo the W.P.A. 


Will Expire Legally July 1. 


Newspaper headline 





WPA. 


The W.P.A.’s defunet. 

Its many projects all are junked. 
lis picks and shovels now, we trust, 
= Will go to scrap or turn to rust, 

= While those who leaned on them for years = 
Must henceforth follow new careers 
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The W.P.A, is dead. 

Stand by its grave with lowered head. 

Let bells in every steeple ring, 

And let a million voices sing 

\ hymn funereal and holy. 

Its last hole’s dug, however slowly. 
—RICHARD ARMOUR. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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Time for a National Labor Party 


Py NNEG the war will be our big job for 
a year—or two—or three. Winning the 
peace is a different item of business. That will 
be bound up with the colossal task of winning 
labor’s big fight right here at home. This is 
no longer a matter of choice on our part. We 
are under the drive and lash of necessity. 

A dozen minor questions are swept off the 
boards by one question: Are we to sit still 
and endure a Congress in which (1) both 
parties are definitely reactionary and where 
(2) there is no minority with a straight-for- 
ward opposition policy in defense of labor 
and where, (3) in the battle just ended, not 
even one sound, factual and determined 
speech was made in either house against the 
Connally-Smith Bill. 


An analysis of the majorities voting for the 
bill in both houses explodes for the seventy- 
fifth time in seventy-five years the old myth 
of the “friends of labor” in Congress. Let us 
now recall the miseries and failures of all 
those years only to draw from them their 
lessons for tomorrow. In those difficult times 
of the past almost everything in these United 
States worked against labor. The votes on 
the new down-with-labor bill prove there has 
been no fundamental change. Despite all the 
talk about unity in the face of war, the old 


enemies are right there with their knives 
sharpened for labor's back. 

The question is: How long will American 
labor stand this? How far will the reaction- 
aries be allowed to go? When will the mil- 
lions of organized and unorganized workers 
get excited enough to act? In England—away 
back in 1902—it was the Taff Vale decision 
that served as last straw. Unless we are 
completely deaf and dumb, this bill will serve 
the same purpose here. It will be our reveille. 
It will rouse us, stir us, put us in fighting 
mood. ° 

This is a law to put trade unions in a 
straight-jacket. Union men are told just what 
they may—and may not—do. They are not 
to strike and they are not to spend money 
on politics. It was the intention of the framers 
of that trade unions should be wiped out, put 
an end to, liquidated. William Green and 
Philip Murray are stating plain fact when 
they say that this is the beginning of Amer- 
ican Hitlerism. 

More than 40,000,000 Americans work for 
wages or “salaries,” which are no more, on 
any count, then wages. In addition we have 
about 8,000,000 farm families and some mil- 
lions of small shopkeepers and_ handicrafts 
men. More than 13,000,000 men and women are 
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They 
labor 


in trade unions. They are lined up. 
pay dues. They get benefits from 
organizations. 

And in Congress not a single man or woman 
who could and would rise up and flay that 
anti-strike bill, as it deserved, into rags and 
tatters! 

This is more than merely disgusting. It is 
amazing. It is in the nature of a wonder of 
the world. How could such a thing happen? 
We elect these Congressmen, but they don’t 
represent us. Where were we on election day? 
What were we doing? What had happened 
to us? ; 

But whatever was wrong, it need not re- 
main wrong. We need not forever serve as 
the marvel of humanity for mass stupidity. 
We have the American Labor Party in New 
York. We have independent political labor 
movements in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Michigan and Connecticut promise soon to en- 
ter the field. 

It is a good name—American Labor Party. 
This is the time to make it continental. Now— 
while the workers are exasperated, frustrated, 
outraged. This must be labor’s answer. You 
passed this law—you Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. Very well. We will have our own 
party and will pass our own laws. Now is 
the the time. 





LEWIS AND THE A. F. OF L. 

HE problem of the re-admission of the 

United Mine Workers into the American 
Federation of Labor should be considered from 
the point of view of the long-term welfare 
of the labor movement. Labor is facing right 
now a fanatically determined attack in Con- 
gress. The moment the war is ended, all the 
combined and perfectly synchronized forces of 
management will be turned loose in one final 
effort to crush it completely. Only a unified 
movement can hope to survive and grow. 

The 500,000 miners are enormously more 
important than John L. Lewis. They are a 
well-disciplined and substantial part of ‘the 
organized workers of this country. They will 
play their part long after the meteoric career 
of their leader has come to an end. 

The reasons given against the re-admission 
of the miners all have to do with the charac- 
ter and the politics of Mr. Lewis. This 
is putting the cart before the horse, the little 
and the temporary before the great and the 
permanent. The election of 1940 proved that 
the politics of Mr. Lewis are not those of 
the miners. To judge them by his record is 
to do a manifest injustice. 

The strength of our labor movement is 
based in part upon its nonpartisan character. 
It has never been Republican, Democratic or 
Socialist. We have been saved from the exist- 
ence here of such “Christian” or “Catholic” 
unions as have divided and weakened various 
European movements. In opposing the accept- 
ance of the miners into the Federation because 
John L. Lewis is a Republican or an anti- 
New Dealer, hon@st and devoted labor leaders 
seem to be advocating the introduction into 
our labor movement of some such mischievous 
principles of division. 

Even from the point of view of short-range 
advantage the re-affiliation of the miners 
offers definite gains. The shameful shenani- 
gans of Mr. Lewis would have been im- 
possible inside either one of the great federa- 
tions. It was as a maverick that he kicked up 
his heels and stampeded a section of our 
war-workers. Inside the A.F.ofL. he would 
be subject to a certain amount of labor dis- 
cipline. As a source of danger to the country 
he would be cut down a good many sizes. 





OLD-FASHIONED ARMAMENT GRAFT 
ON April 3rd our Canadian correspondent, 
A. R. Andras, revealed in The New Leader 
the main outlines of the Shipshaw aluminum 
scandal. Since then newspaper men have been 
sent up there and gradually the whole story 
has filtered out. Last week Mr. Andras gave 
our readers a comprehensive account. The 
Canadian Commonwealth Federation is on the 
trail, and Canadians are getting excited—even 
if citizens on this side of the line still seem 
to remain unmoved. 
This is a tale to stir the blood of citizens, 


who, beginning on July 1st, will have one-fifth 
of their wages deducted to pay for the war. 
What it amounts to is that the Aluminum 
Company of America is having an enormous 
Canadian power plant handed to it by the gov- 
ernments of the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain and Australia. The gifts and depre- 
ciation allowances amount in all to more than 
$200,000,000.00. Without any investment its 
assets have grown in three years from $126,- 
000,000 to $350,000,000. Our part in this gen- 
erosity was taken care of by Mr. Jones, of 
the Reconstrutcion Finance Corporation—and 
in strict privacy and silence. 

It is small wonder that the stocks of ALCOA 
have jumped in one year from 65 to 135 on 
the stock market. This company is making 
profits during the war out of the operations 
of a plant paid for by the people of three 
countries. When the war is ended it will have 
this plant, including one of the greatest 
water-power installations in the world, to use 
for its own ends. 

A number of Congressmen have raised the 
question of an investigation. Thus far nothing 
has happened. Legislators have, presumably, 
been too busy studying the sins of labor and 
debating the Connally-Smith Bill. The whole 
matter may be dealt with indignantly ten 
years after the war is ended. 


A PRACTICAL WAY WITH PRICES 

LL of the elaborate arguments against 

the use of subsidies to hold prices—or to 
roll them back—shatter against one stubborn 
fact. This is the only method. No other way 
to accomplish the desired end at this late date 
is even suggested by the President’s oppo- 
nents. Either we shall use large subsidies or 
we shall have run-way prices with all of 
their tragic consequences. 

Food costs have risen 7% since September— 
and the increase is proceeding steadily. Many 
foods, in fact, are up 50% or more. The 
Little Steel formula was calculated on the 
basis of average prices as they existed in 
May, 1942. Unless something definite and 
drastic is done soon, the whole situation will 
be out of hand. 

The labored argument as to whether prices 
should be controlled from the producer end 
or the market end has now become academic. 
They have not been controlled from either 
end. Our machinery is set up to manage them 
backward from the point where they are 
sold to the consumer. That machinery is all 
that we have. Working with that, the only 
way to keep distribution going and, at the 
same time, to- keep prices somewhere near 
where they are, is to pay graduated subsidies 
to producers and dealers so that they can 
keep to the ceilings and still stay in business 
and on their job. 

This may cost $2,000,000,000.00. It is a lot 
of money. It would be added to the food costs 
of the nation. In a theoretical sense, adding 





to the cost in this way would be inflationary. 
But the people as a whole would be paying 
it out of taxes in proportion to ability to pay. 
And prices would be kept within bounds. The 
workers could buy their necessary rations. 
Spontaneous strikes would decrease. Morale 
would be improved. In this case it is the 
New Deal “professors” who are proposing a 
simple and practical solution. It is the cantan- 
kerous anti-New Deal politicians who indulge 
in fine-spun and theoretical argumentation. 





PAPAL PRECEPTS OF PEACE 

HE address of Pope Pius to 25,000 Italian 

workers must be judged as a political doc- 
ument. It obviously had reference to the in- 
ternal affairs of Italy. Though it was full of 
charity and wisdom, its social views were the 
traditoinal ones of the church. There was no 
good reason why they should be repeated at 
this dramatic moment. The advice to the 
Italian workers about their behavior in the 
present crisis was evidently the message 
which the address was designed to carry. 

These thousands of long-suffering working- 
men stood in the monumental Belvidere Gar- 
den of the Vatican. For more than twenty 
years they have endured one of the worst 
and most tyrannical governments in the world. 
Against their wills they were dragged into 
war. Their sons and brothers have died in 
African deserts. Their homes are being 
bombed. For years life has been a desperate 
struggle against starvation. To such men, un- 
der such circumstances, the head of the great 
toman Church addressed this message. 

He expressed compassion for their poverty, 
said they have a right to a higher standard 
of living, “a dwelling worthy of human per- 
sons ... possibility of securing for the chil- 
dren sufficient instruction of foreseeing 
and forestalling times of stress, sickness and 
old age.” All very nice. But then comes the 
meat of the nut. The workers are advised 
to be very quiet and orderly: “Salvation and 
justice are not to be found in revolution but 
in an evolution through concord. Violence has 
ever achieved only destruction.” 

For twenty years violence has been used 
against these men. For three years they have 
endured the violence of war. If, finally, their 
patience gives out, if they resort to violence 
on their own behalf, it will be against Musso- 
lini, in favorvof the Allies, in favor of a chance 
to live peacefully, to take the Pope’s advice 
and work coopertively toward higher living 
standards. 

There are two obvious conclusions to draw 
from all of this. If Italian workers were not 
growing restive and hopeful—ready to start 
something—no such address would have been 
delivered to them. And whatever effect this 
admonition may have will be a help to Mus- 
solini and a hindrance to the Allies in attack 
on fortress of Europe. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Raises Question of Unions and 
Monopoly and Free Market 


From ARAM BASHIAN 


To the Editor: market. 


sources equally available in the 


liberal papers and organizations 
should begin at once 
these practical problems. 

How are we going to use the 
political power of the fourth New hope to take 
Deal so that more aluminum will 
be produced? It would seem to 
me that in any final philosophical 


further consideration, and we 
hope The New Leader readers 
will take up the problem he poses. 
The editors of The New Leader 
these up in 
future issues. We would, how- 
ever, point out one fallacy in Mr. 
3ashian’s thinking. He says that 


to solve 


For a long time I have been 
wanting to ask The New Leader 
a few questions. Mr. Selig Perl- 
man in the June 5th New Leader 
has raised these same questions 
about the future of unionism. 

I believe that, from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, all of us are 
dual personalities. We are both 
producers and consumers and as 
such weshave conflicting inter- 
ests. As producers we wish higher 
prices. As consumers we_ wish 
lower prices or more production. 
Mr. Perlman says, “the unionist 
lives under two governments, his 
nation’s and the union’s.” 

When I go out to buy aluminum 
I ean buy only from the company, 
a monopoly. Let us suppose an 
ideal alumnium company union. 
The union wants high prices o1 
high wages for themselves, and 
I want low prices or high wages 
for myself. 

Here are the questions: 

1. Should we, by eminent do 
main, nationalize the aluminum 
company, eliminating the stock- 
holders completely ? 

2. Or shall we, within the lim- 
its of civil liberties. feree tha 
aluminum company into competi- 
tion with other aluminum prouuc- 
ers? This can be done by adopt- 
ing the Bone Committee’s patent 
law changes, tariff - elimination 
and by making the Bauxite re- 


3. This means more competi- 
tion which would negate any 
tendency towards socialism. Is 
this competition considered a 
greater evil by The New Leade 
than nationaiization and its prob- 
able dangers? 

At present, trade unionists at 
collective bargaining conferences 
are controlled by producer at- 
titudes and want higher prices. 
Government representatives, con- 
trolled by consumer attitudes, 
want lower prices. “Here,” says 
Mr. Perlman, “the unionist’s con 
ception clashes with the human- 
itafian’s, at present specifically, 
with the New Dealer's.” 

4. Who is going to resolve this 
conflict ? If you reject a free 
market as the arbiter of this con 
flict, it seems to me you are lim 
ited to two alternatives: 

Some kind of all wise benev 
olent bureaucarey free from con 
trol by either producers or con 
sumers, self perpetuating, and all 
powerful, or a cooperative ot 
utopian type of people not here 
now and not available in the neat 
future. 

5. Are there, in fact, any prac- 
tical alternatives to the solution 
of the problems Mr. Perlman 
poses than these two: a free mar- 
ket or a dictatorship? 

The New Leader and all of our 


analysis of this production prob- 
lem we should, all of us, belong 
at once either in a Thurman Ar- 
nold camp or an Earl Browde) 
camp—either in a free market 
economy regulated by the marg- 
inal theory of values or in a com- 
pletely controlled 
ulated by the labor theory of 
values. Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Bashian’s letter deserves 


market reg- 


labor demand for higher wages 
forced higher prices. But over 
the past year labor’s productivity 
has risen and fewer workers can 
turn out more goods than a 
larger number of workers fifteen 
years ago. In the past years, 
studies have shown, increasing 
labor productivity has absorbed 
wage rises while increased prices 
have gone into profits and larger 
dividends. 
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